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— BUTBRATURE. 


THE EXILE’S RETURN. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER, ESQ. 


All—all are changed—each old familiar place, 

Each bright-green spot where | in childhood played, 
The woods are green, but yet they give no trace 

Of those lone paths where I so oft have strayed ; 
There is afar a bright and sunny land, 

Where, through long years, I lived from all estranged,— 
Yet my heart yearned once more again to stand 


operations had taken place, The fact appears to be, that by this time 
the banker of Fraukfort was mo e inthe hibit of rendering assistance 
than of requiring it; and the Grand Dake of the day, to whom the Iera- 
elites owed their civic and political rights, nominated him a membe r of 
the electoral college, expressly as a reward for his generous services to 
his fellow-citizens. 

The personal character of Meyer Anselm Rothschild is not of smal! con- 
sequence in the history of the house—for their dead father may be said 
to direct to this hour the operations of his children! In every important 
crisis he is called into their counsels; in every difficult question his judg- 
ment is invoked; and when the brothers meet in consultation, the paternal 
spirit seems to act as president. The explanation of this well-known and 
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child, is privileged, asa British subject, to bear the title of an Austrian 
baron ; his brothers being barons only by courtesy. The second has been 
recently created a baronet of Kngland, as Sir, Anthony de Rothschild ; 
and the third, Baron Meyer, is now high sheriff of Buckinghamshire. 
Baron Lionel de Rothschild was invited by the Reform Association to 
stand as a candidate with Lord John Russell for the representation of 
London in the present parliament, and was returned third on the list. 
It will have been observed that a consultation was held by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer with this hereditary financier, before ministers 
ventured upon their late celebrated letter, authorising the bank of Eng- 
land toextend its issues. 

Most of the members of this family have married, and live in great 








most remarkable trait in the family, is not difficult to those who are in 
the Labit of penetrating through the veil of the romantic, in order to ar- 
rive at the simple realities of life. he elder Kothschild was obviously a 
man of comprehensive intellect, who did not act on the spur of chance 
or necessity, butjafter mature reflection, and on rales distinctly laiddown, 
and he must have brought up his children in a certain theory, which sur- 
vived his mortal part, and became identified with his memory. This is 
the only eidolon conjured by the piety of his descendants. His bearing, 


Near my old home—I come—and all is changed. 


All, all are changed—the friends I loved of yore, 
The dear companions of my boyhood’s day, 

They pass as strangers by my father’s door, 
Round which each summer-eve we used to play; 

Oh, that the world should have such power to blight 
Each sunny future that the past arranged ; 


splendour here or on the continent ; and it must be observed, as some- 
| thing characteristic of the race, that their choice of wives has usually 
| been a good one. In London, where we know them best, the widow of 
| Baron Nathan is held in great esteem for her inexhaustible charity, in 
' the course of which, we observe by the newspapers, she has contributed 
| largely towards the formation of an educational institution for children 
{of the Christian faith. Her sister, the lady of Sir Moses Montefiore, is 
| popularly known 2s a suitable helpmate for her philanthropic partner. 


we are told, was tranquil and unassuming; and although a deveut man | ‘The sister of Baron Nathan, widow of the brother of Sir Moses Monte- 
according to his views of religion, his devotion was so completely untinged | {jore, is likewise well known for her liberality, and more erpecially for 
with bigotry, that in his charities he made nodistinction between the Jew | the large funds she has bestowed on the establishment of schools for all 
and the Christian. : religious denominations. 
In 1812, Rothschild left to the mighty fortunes, of which his wisdom} Bat there is another female of this remarkable family whom we must 
| had laid the foundation, ten children—-five sons and five daughters; laying | mention in a special manner, and with hername we conclude. She is 
upon them, with his last breath, the injunction of an inviolable union. | the widow of the banker of Frankfort, the mother of the five brothers, 
This is one of the grand principles to which the success of the family may | and grandmother of the five flourishing men who are now rising proudly 
be traced. The command was kept by the sons with religious fidelity. | among the aristocracy of Europe. The fo'lowing notice of this yenera- 
The copartnership in which they were left, remained uninterrupted ; and | b/e lady we take from “‘ Les Matinees du Samedi” of G. Ben Levi. “ In 
oat ae “ 7 " at from the moment of their father’s death, every proposal of moment was | the Jews’ street at Frankfort-on-the-Maiue in the midst of Gothic facades, 
Home—kindred—old companions—all are change submitted to their joint diseussion, and carried out upon an agreed plen, | black copings, and sombre alleys, thece is a house of small exterior, 
——— each peo ap = in the vee te other aye oa distinguished from others by its lu .urious neatness, which gives it an 
- _ ; = ciple of their conduct is one which actuates all prudent men, and is only | anpearance of singular cheerfuln ss aud freshness. The brass on the 
MEMOIR OF THE HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD. Doervieg of special remark in them, from the almost mechanical regular- aor is polished, ee curtains on he window are as white as snow, and 
It is usual to trace the origin of great families to some gallant exploit, | ity with which it was acted upon—this was the determination never torun | the staircasean unusual thingi: the damp atmosphere of this dirty quar- ! 
er some lucky accident, which suddenly raised the ancestor of the | the slightest risk in pursuit of great profits. Their grand object was to | ter, is always dry and shining. 
house from obscurity, and provided him at the same time with a legend | see clearly each transaction to its termination, to secure themselves from “ Thetraveller who from curiosity visits this street—a true specimen of 
to his coat of arms. The representatives of such families are born per- | all accidents that human forethought could avert, and to be satisfied with | the times when the Jews ut Frankfort, subjected to the most intolerable 
sonages of history ; their name, title, and estate—their position in the | 4 reasonable and ordinary reward. The plan acted in a twofold mauner. | vexations, were restricted to this infected quarter—will be induced to 
country—descending to them by inheritance, and so continuing from | By husbanding their capital they were enabled to take advantage of a! stop before the neat and simple house, and perhaps ask, ‘ Who is that 
generation to generation, till war or revolution damages or removes the | thousand recurring commissions, so as to extend their connection day by | venerable old lady seated in a large arm-chair behind the little shining 
old landmarks of society. But there are other origins, which it would | day; while their habitual caution earned for them a reputation of solidity, | squares of the window on the first story 1’ This is the reply every citi- 
be “vain to endeavour to arrive at by a similar process: the origins of | which, united with their real wealth, carried their credit to a pitch which | zen of Frankfort wi!! make ;—*‘ In that house dwelt an Israelite merchant 
houses that rise steadily, not suddenly, in their peculiar career, and the | would have been dangerous, if not fatal, to lees steady intellects. Credit, | named Meyer Auselm Rothschild. He there acquired a good name, a 
success of which is not secured by asingle incident, but dist?fited | however, was no snare to them. They affected mo master-strokes—nv | oreat fortune, and a numerous offspring ; and when he died. the widow 
evenly over the lifetime of one or more generations. In such cases, the | coups @’ etat. _ They would have used the lamp of Aladdin, not tosammon | declared she would never quit, except for the tomb, the unpretendin 
germ of prosperity must be sought forin the family mind—in the idio- | genii, but to light the steps as they toiled on in the path ofgenii. The only dwelling which had served as a cradle to that name, that fortane, co 
syncrasy of the race—in the theory by which their conduct in the world | secrets by which they obtained their choice of innumerable offers of busi- | those ch.Jdren.’ 
is governed : and the first accident, which attracts the attention of the | ness, were the moderation of theirdemands—the punct al fulfilment of 


That youth should be a vision of the night 
From which we wake to find, that—all is changed! 


All, allare -hanged—my gentle sister’s voice, 

I hear not now its tones of bappy glee! 
Where are my brothers; will they not rejoice ? 

If friends prove cold, they still welcome me ! 
No! they have gone before me to the land 

Of unknown realms, by mortal never ranged ; 
1 am a stranger in my native land, 














, Se , ae ‘ ae ; “‘ Continued prosperity has attended the sons of the pious and modest 
vuigar asthe origin of their fortune, is merely a point d'appui selected | their engagements—and the simplicity and clearness of their system. In 

by forethought and resolution. The rise of the house of Rothschild | short, the House of Rothschild became great, because its affairs were 
presents a very remarkable illustration of this view of a question which | conducted upon the most pe: fect system of mercantile tactics, and because 
will never cease to be interesting, and affords a striking instance of the | the character of its members, partaking largely of that of the original 
natural and simple means by which those vast results are obtained which | banker of Frankfort,combined many of those amiable qualities which 


it is customary to ascribe to chance or miracle. 


| secure popularity without forfeiting respect. They sought to make 
pof y 8 P y & 


In the middle of the last century there lived, in the town of Frankfort | money by skill and industry, not parsimony ; they gave a liberal ehare of 
on-the-Main, a husband and wife of the Hebrew persuasion, who lav- | their profits to all whose services were of use in attaining them, and their 


inked all their cares upon a son, whom they destiued for the professivn | 
of aschoolmaster, The boy, whose name was Meyer Anselm Rothschild 
and who was born at Frankfort, in the year 1743, exhibited such tokens 





hand— 
“Open as day to melting charity”— 


doubled the value of the gift by the grace with which it was presented— 


of capacity, that his parents mad» every effurt in their power to give | the grace impressed upon the external manner by asimple and kindly 


him the advantage of a good education; and with this view he spent 
some years at Furth, going through such a curriculum of study as appear- 
editobe proper. The youth, however, had a natural bent towards the | 
study of antiquities ; and this led him more especially to the examination | 
of ancient coins, in the knowle ‘ge of which he attained to considerable | 
pane Here was one step onward in the world ; for, in afier years | 

is antiquarian researches proved the means of extending and ramilying | 
his conuectious in society, as well as of opening out to him a source of | 
immediate support. His parents, however, who were noted as pious 
and upright characters, died when le was yet a boy, in hiseleventh year; ! 
and on his return to Frankfort, he set himself to learn practically the 
routine of the counting-house. 

After this we find him in Hanover, ia the employment of a wealthy 
banking-house, whose affairs he conducted for several years wit care 
and fidelity ; aud then we see opening out under his auspices in his native 
city, the germ of that mighty business, which was destined to act so 

werfully upon the governments of Europe. Before establishing his 
ittle banking-house, Meyer Auselm Rothschild prepared himself for 
the adventure by marrying; avd his prudent choice, there is no doubt, 
coutribated greatly to his eventual successinthe werld. 

About this time a circumstance is said te have occurred, to which the 
rise of the Rothschilds from obscurity is ascribed by those who find it 
necessary to trace such brilliant effects to romantic and wonderful causes. 
The Prince of Hesse-Cassel, it seems, in flying from the approach of the 
repablican armies, desired, as he passed through Frankfort, to get rid of a 
large amount in gold and jewels, in such a way as might leave hima 
Chance of its recovery after the storm had passed by. With this view 
he sought out the humble money-changer, who consented reluctantly to 
take charge of the treasure, burying it in a corner in his garden just at 
the moment when the republican troops entered the gates of the city. 
His own property he did not conceal, for this would have occasioned a 
search ; and cheerfully sacrificing the less for the preservation of the 
greater, he reopened his office as soon as the town was quiet again, and 
recommenced his daily routine of calm and steady industry. But he 

hew too well the value of money to allow the gold to lie idle ia his 
garden. He dug it forth from time to time as hecould use it to advan- 
tage ; and, in fine, made such handsome profits upon his capital, that on 

© duke’s return in 1802, he offered to refund the whole, with five per 
Cent. interest. Tis of course was not accepted. The money was left 
to fructify for twenty years longer, at the almost nominal interest of two 
percent; and the duke’s influence was used, besides, with the allied 
Sovereigns in 1814, tv obtain business for “the honest Jew” in the way of 
raising public loans. z 

The “ honest Jew,” unfortunately, died two years before this date, in 
1811; but the whole story would appear to be either entirely a romance 
or greatly exaggerated. Rothschild must have already been eminent as 
a banker, or he would hardly have been selected by the Prince of Hesse 
Cassel as the depositary of a sum amountirg, it is said, tu L,50,000, ex— 
Clusively of the jewels, At any rate, it was inthe year 1801 he was ap- 
Pointed agent to the landgrave, afterwards Elector of Hes:e; and in the 
next year (indicated in the story as that of the prince’s return), a loan of 
ten millions was contracted with the Danish court through the House of 





Rothschild. Before this—and necessarily so no doubt—his knowledge, 
omy the tried rectitude of his conduct, had gaine 1 him general confidence, 
is wealth had increased, andan enormous extension of the field of bis 


heart. 

We may now mention another circumstance which, on various occa- 
sions, must have contributed largely to the mercantile success of the 
family. Although their real union continued indissoluble, their places of 
residence were far asunder, each member of the house domiciling him- 
self ina different country. At this moment, for instance, Anselm, born 
in 1773, resides at Frankfort ; Solomon, born in 1774, chiefly at Vienna; 
Charles, bora in 1778, at Naples ; and James, born in 1792,at Parie. The 


fifth brother, Nathan, born in 1777, resided in London, and died at Frank- | 


fort in 1837. The house was thus ubiquitous. It was spread like a net- 
work ever the nations ; and it is no wonder that, with all other things con- 
sidered, its operations upon the money market should at length have 
been felt trembliagly by every cabinet in Europe. [ts wealth in the 
meantime enabled it to enjoy those advantages of separation without the 
difficulties of distance, Cuvuuriers travelled, aud still travel, from brother 
to brother at the highest speed of the time; and these private envoys 
of commerce very frequently outstripped, and still outstrip, the public 
expresses of government. 

We have no means of giving anything like the statistics of this remark- 
able business; bat it is stated in the ‘“ Conversations Lexicon,” that 
in the space of twelve years from 1813—the period, we may remark, 
when war had ruined a!l Europe, and when governments were only able 
to keep themselves afloat by flinging the financial burden upon posterity 
—between eleven and twelve hundred million florins (£110,900,000 to 
£ 120,000,000) were raised for the sovereigns of Europe through the ager- 
cy of this house, partly as loans, and partly ag subsidies. O/ these, 500,- 
000,000 florins were for England; 120,000,000 for Austria ; 100,000,000 
for Prussia ; 200,000,000 for France; 120,000,000 for Naples; 60,000,000 
for Russia ; 10,000,000 for some of the German courts; and 30,000,000 
for Brazil. And this, it is added, is exclusive of ‘ those sums for the allied 
courts, of several hundred millious each, which were paid as an indem- 
nity for the war to the French, and likewise of the manifold preceding 
operations executed by the house as commissioners for different govern- 
ments, the total amount of which far exceeded the foregoing.” This, 
however, may already be considered an antiquated authority; for, in 
reality, the vast business of the firm can hardly be said to have commenc- 
ed till after the dozen years referred to had expired. Since tbe year 
1826, the House of Rothschild has been the general government bankers 
of Europe ; and if it were possible to compare the two cycles of transac- 
tions, the former would seem to dwindle into insignificance. 

In 1815, the brothers were appointed counsellors of finance to the 
then Elector of Hesse ; and in 1826, by the present Elector, privy coun- 
sellors of finance. In 1818, they were elected to the royal Prussian 
privy councilof commerce. In Austria, they received, in 1815, the pri- 
vilege of being hereditary landhold.7s; and in 1822, were cauebled in 
the same country with the title of baron. The brother established in 
London was appointed imperial consul, and afterwards consal-general ; 
and in the same year (1822), the same honour was conferred upon the 
brother resident in Paris. The latter, the Baron James, has the reputa- 
tion of being the most able financier in France, and it is mainly through his 
assistance and influence with the other capitalists that railways are now 
intersecting the length and breadth of the land. 

Nathan, the brother who resided in England, left four sons, three of 
whom rank among the most distinguished aristocracy of the British ca 


widow. Their name is become European, their weulth proverbial. 
They inhabit sumptuous palaces in the most beautiful quarters of Paris, 
London, Vienna, Naples and Frankfort; but their mother, presevering in 
her admirable modesty, has not quitted her comparatively humble house, 
where those sons come to visit her with respect and reverence, and dis- 
charge their duties in memory of their estimable father, thus presenting 
bright examples for the present time.” 
—_»—_— 


THE CROPPY’S FINGERS. 


BY A DREAMER. 


“ Lapy MacsETH—Here’s the smell of blood still; all the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten this hand.” —SHaksPEARE. 

During the _ 1822, and for a considerable period subsequently, the 
vast county of Cork reeled to its centre with the convulsions of an agra- 
rian emeute calied “ Whiteboyism.” The origin of this nomenclature is 
| ascribed to the insurgents having, at first, worn their shirts outside 
| their clothes, for the purpose of avoiding identification. The actors 
| themselves were, in general, of the lowest class, being composed of 

* farmers’ boys” chiefly, and the idle hangers-on about every country 
establishment—fellows, who with the cleverness of being able to turn 
| their hands to auy employment marked out for them to do, hated labour 
| above all things, and loved with equal fervour a fair, or pattern,or a wake, 

or wedding, or, in short, any scene that brought together a numerous as- 

semblage. Under the tutelage of some leader, recommended to them b 
his physical energies, they scoured the country in quest of fire-arms; and, 
whithersoever they went, mandates were issued, under the quasi names 
of “ Captain Rock,” or Wh ips Starlight,’’ or some such designation, 
denouncing vengeance on all obnoxious persons—a vengeance, in most 
instances, ratified by awful deeds. 

The government, for a long time, bore with this lawless rule, evidenc- 
ing a degree of forbearance, that drew down on them the indignant re- 
monstrances cf the peaceable. But the evil continuing to deepen, in- 
stead of passing away, as they had fondly hoped ; and the agrarian agita- 
tors having now proceeded to more daring deeds, such as the pil ging 
of houses, and the burning of haggards, strong measures were devised. 
The military force was pupmented, by marching from the metropolis a 
regiment of cavalry and another of infantry; while several corps, that 
bad been noticed to hold themselves in readiness for foreign service, 
were countermanded, and directed to proceed southwards without de- 
lay. The troops were broken up into cantonments; and several of the 
smaller towns, that never hitherto had been graced with the presence of 
red-coats, now re-echoed with the reveille of the trooper’s bugle, or 
gleamed with the glancing light of arms, as their marrow streets were 
converted into parade-grounds for the quartered detachments. 

But the government might as well have issued their edict against 
Will-o’-the-Wisp, as against ubiquitous oe Rock. The sentinel 
would see, a8 he dully paced his measured distance, the red blaze that 
proclaimed some new case of outrage ; or the magistrate’s order, to move 
to some threatened locality, would arrive at unseasonable midnight ; and 
the guard would turn out, and hurry to the pointed-out place, and there 
the discomfited soldiers would find only ashes and smouldering embers 
while far away, in another quarter, new fires would be enkindled, as if 
to mock them. Jaded and harassed, they unaffectedly despised the ser- 
vice on which pao A were engaged, and perhaps equally despised them 
selves for their inability to cope with an enemy that himself appeared in 
visible, at the very time that his works were abundantly quuttiioet, 

A new element was now introduced, with the intent of more effectu- 
ally meeting these active antagonists. The local gentry, and other well- 
disposed inhabitants, were embodied as yeomanry, and were drilled and 
officered. we wes patrols were established, being divided between the 
yeomanry and the regular forces. The line of march was kept secret; 
and the men themselves never knew their route. until they had actually 
entered on it. And the effect of this diligence soon became apparent. 
Numerous prisoners were taken, either in arms, or in the very act of 
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tal; the fourth Nathen residing in Paris. The eldest, Lionel de Roths- 


outrage ; and, being transmitted to Cork, were immediately tried, and, 
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on conviction, were sent on board the hulk, that lay opposite Spike Is!- 
and’ As a consequeuce, however, tlie disaffected seemed goaded to 
frenzy. All who bad put themselves forward prominently on bebalf of 
the law, were marked for assassination; and the deadly design was com- 
municated to them by letters, bearing rude sketches of coffins and death's 
heads, warning them that such was to be their portion. Many who were 
particularly exposed, witadrew to the city, as to a place of refuge; while 
others contented themselves with removing their families, and, from a 
sense of duty, remained personally, that they might lend their aid in 
quieting the evils of their distracted land. 











But to my story, I was one of a party of six, during these fearful scenes, 
at the hospitable table of Mr. Hugh Norton, a Doneraile gentleman, who 
resided within two miles of the town of that name. Mr. Norton was a 
country magistrate—an efficient but humane one, He sought at all times 
to draw the line of demarcation between the agent and the tool, in the out- 
rages he was required to investigate. He was aware of the many igno- 
rant peasants who were entrapped into this evil combination, and held 
there by the thraldom of fear; and he laboured zealously so to protect even 
the weakest and meanest, that none might say he had joined the conspiracy 
save of his own free will. But while he pitied the victim he was uncom- 
promising in his hostility to the fomenter of disturbance. With clear- 








Even in the midst of this wild contest, the strange merriment of the 
Irish character flashed forth, like the lightning that gleams in sudden 
bursts from the clouds accompanying the storm. The presence of so 
large a military array asserted itsclaims un the hospitality of those whose 
homes they came to defend, and continued fetes aud dinner parties were } 
prepared with hearty good-will for the gallant sons of Mars, as though 
all around had been order and tranquility. From the ball-room the dra- 
goon mounted his steed, for rough tramping over the country causeways, 
and sighed, as his over-sensitive heart confessed to him there was more of 
danger, deep down in those blue eyes he had been gazing on, than in all 
Cap.ain Rock could do against him. The ux-military guests either re- 
mained for the night in the house where they had been entertained, or 
accompanied the patrol to the pointnearest their respective homes. ‘I hus, 
the finale of a*‘ reception”’ presented the unwonted features of a warlike 
demonstration : aud the lights that issued warmly from the portico win- 
dows fell on the scarlet coats and burnished equipments of armed men, 
sitting still and statue-like on their pawing, well-trained war-horses. 

When I look back upon the incidents, of which [ can truly say, “ Que- 
que ipse vidi,” I can hardly persuade myselt that they are now removed 
from me by the deep gulf of the quarter of a century. With difficulty 
can I realize the conviction, that full twenty-five years have rolled away 
since the things 1 narrate were objects of eyesight and uf daily participa- 
tion. Still more strangely does it seem to me, ihat a new generation has 
arisen in maturity during the interval, and that my own has been swilt- 
ly hurried away into obscurity and desolation. How passing strange is 
it, that the tiny infant, whose baptismal rite I witnessed has not only 

wn into woman’s ripened bloom, buthas now her own babes also in 
er bosom! How mournfal, that the bel/e, who enumerated among her 
thrails mine own unworthy self, has relapsed into the staid grandame, 
with a new progeny engrossing her interest and affection! And the 
manly hearts that then expanded in friendship toward me, are either 
turned to dust in many a quict graveyard, or, more sadly still, beat weak 
and faint in the asthmatic bosoms of age. Yet, such is Time, and such 
his silent working among the children of dust. Noiselessly enough do 
the wheels revolve; but they approach with irresistible progress, and 
in the end crush the poor victim, with Juggernaut doom, into the clay 
from which he was taken. 
The garrulous talk ofan old man, when he becomes a 


“ laudator temporis acti 
Se puero,” 

has passed into a proverb ; and my reader will, I trust, bear with a brief 
digression, that is not wholly unconnected with my main story. 

be town of Doneraile, from its being the focus of the insurrection, 
was strongly garrisoned with both horse and foot; and the mess of the 
Light Dragoons was one day enlivened by a new accession, a 
young nobleman, freshly gazetted to a cornetcy. Lord Hautboy—I 
will give him a fictitious name, for he has longeince outgrown his juven- 
ile follies, and has distinguished himself both at home and abroad—was 
the eldest son and heir dpparent of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Muchland ; and he straightway took on him to display his aristucratic 














headed diseretion, with untiring vigilance, he tracked out the leader, and 
punished him; and his knowledge was so extensive and varied, that the 
guilty in every locality were arrested almost on the instant of their break- 
ing the law, and often even prior to the commission of their offence. By 
the loyal and peaceable he was regarded as a very pillar of their support ; 
and more than once the Executive had written to thank him for his exer- 
tions, But, on the other hand, the dislike of the rebellious rose almost to 
fiendish malignity. Leiters reached him in various modes, and sometimes 
by the post itself, declaring to him that his doom was sealed ; and more 
than one attempt made on his life, which was repelled only by his own 
calm heroism, proved the intensity of the Whiteboys’ hatred to this firm ad- 
ministrator of the law. , A 

Norton was a brave, but not a rash man. Disdaining to leave his house 
for threatening’s sake, he removed the female members of his family to the 
city of Cork, and having strengthened his mansion so that it might stand 
a siege, and garrisoned it with some of his tenantry on whom he could rely, 
he determined to dety his intended assassins. His friends, in admiration 
of his heroism, seldom left him without their protection likewise; and his 
official character bringing him much into contact with the military, “he 
either dined at the Doneraile mess continually or had the officers for his 
own guests at home. Thed:nner party of which Lam speaking was of this 
kind, being modified by out ofdoorevents. Unblessed with female society, 
we sat down but half a dozen in number, and ofthem four were “ men-of- 
war.” The room itself showed tokens of the times, The shutters were 
sheeted with iron, so as to be bali proof; the side table had pistols and 
daggers laid among the rich array of plate; the guests, moreover, had 
come armed to the teeth, and in this very guise sat down to the cheer laid 
before them, 

The dinner was plain and good, and the wines excellent; but good 
things themselves must come to a close, and the bringing in of coffee afford. 
ed a welcome conclusion, Young Harry Melsop, one of the military men, 
proposed an adjournment to the porch, for the enjoyment of cigars, and 
hummed some fragmentary verses to the moon, which, he declared, was 
looking graciously from heaven upon us, We agreed ; and mine host, 
who averred that he alone was acquainted with the mysteries of the bars 
and locks of the hall door, proceeded, in anticipation of our going out, to 
make a free passage for us. We heard him removing bolt after bolt, and 
shooting back manifold locks, until at last he stepped through the entrance 
and trod the gravel outside. . 

Just then came a thundering explosion, and a yell of pain from the far 
distance ; and as we tumuliuously arose, with ne other expectation than 
that of finding our murdered friend’s remains, his cheersome voice greeted 
us— 

“No harm done. The gun burst, I think, with the villain.” 

An unfeigned thanksgiving burst from every lip. 

“On my coming outside,” Mr. Norton continued, “the whole lawn 
looked so peaceful in the moonlight, that I half forgot the danger of ex- 
posing myself unprotected. Something, I thought, soon after stirred in 
the midst of the clamp of trees yonder; but the underwood is so thick, 








claims by an affected hauteur towards his brethren in the mess, all of 
whom happened to be untitled. The !ad’s follies—-he was barely eigh- 
teen—were good-humouredly laughed at; and, as he was,in the main, 
a hearty, happy-minded fellow, he was not unpopalar, though exposed 
to many a sly trick, on account of his besetting weakness. One of these 
I mustrecord. Lord Hautboy’sarrival was duly chronicled by the gossips of 
the neighbourhoud ; and, popular as the —— Dragoons hitherto had been 
their presence was yet more welcome, wheu it was known they had 
among them this marvellous personage. The Irish are, instinctively, a 
reverential people; may I use the harder epithet, and proclaim them to 
be over-fond of“ title-worshipping ?”” And such, now, was the siege laid 
to the young aristocrat by designing mammas, and aspiring daughters, 
that Father M’Cormick, the parish-priest, was constrained to rebuke his 
flock upenly inthe chapel, when he declared to them, indignantly, that 
“ the love of the lord was fast driving away the grace of God out of their 
souls.” But the dangerous attentions continued, and the most diligent 
in showing them were the Tufileys, a family that enumerated among its 
members no less than tive young ladies. At last, it was widely reported 
that Julia Tultley, the eldest daughter, a maiden of tive-and-twenty, was 
fairly fiancee ; and the coronet, so eagerly sought after by many fair com- 
etilors, was seen, in dim prospective, settled on hersnowy brow. Haut- 
oy, it is certain, was continually at The Park. His lordship breakfasted, 
lunched, and dined there. He angled in the streams. He shot on the 
mountains. He rode with the young ladies. He conversed confidenti- 
ally with mamma. He even traversed the farm, in the old gentleman’s 
society—and felt, or feigned an interest, in discoursing on manures, and 
cattle-breeding, and the rotation of crops, In short, every thing was pro- 
gressing very naturally and pleasantly ; and the only questic m put by the 
young lady herself, andin solitude to her own bosom, was ‘“‘ when will 
© propose 7” 

The clever mamma had found that Lord Hautboy, through often invited, 
nay, pressed to do so, had unformly declined remaining under her roof 
for the night. The strictness of military rule was his plea, and the ne- 
cessity of being in barracks with his men. Great, theretore, was her joy, 
when his lordship made known his intention, not only to dine, but sleep 
at The Park, on a day that he named iu the week ensuing. I need not 
tell what preparflions were made to receive him with becoming style. 
How the state bed-room was aired, and got ready. How trunks were 
pulled out, and “ best things’’ put in; and how the household were train- 
ed in their manceuvres for a live lord’s reception. The promised evening 
came, and with it arrived Lord Hautboy. The fanily were to be alone, but 
alone they were not destined to continue; for Major Hartley rode up 
soon after, and presented himselfin such a way, that, of necessity, came a 
reluctant invitation of him, too, to stay to dinner. The major either did 
not notice, or did not care, for the coldness wherewith Mrs. Tuftley 
repeated her mincing words of hospitality,but bluntly remarking that “the 
inside ot the house was the sheltered side in that weather,”’ he handed his 
hostess into the dining-room, leaving the enamoured Julia to han, timidly 
on the arm of his disappointed subaltern. 


The night wore on, and improved in nowise in its character. The wind 
increased to a very hurricane, and dashed sheets of rainagainst the closed 
casements. A storm seemed raging in the Park trees, where the unhappy 
rooks found their dwellings dismautled before the eddying tempest, aud 
their young brood, unable to save themselves, were dashed helplessly on 
the ground beneath. The Tuttleys began to fear they would have to ask 
the luckless Major to pass the night with them; wheo, to their unspeak- 
able satisfaction, he announced to them his orders for the patrol to call 
for him by ten o’clock. As though Fortune were at last smiling, the 
storm also considerably abated ; and the young Moon, faintly breaking 
through dense over-archiag clouds, shone out clear and cold, as if com- 
manding elemental peace. And, punctual to their orders, the detachmen 
arrived at the stipulated hour. They “ formed” in the semicircular sweep 
before the house ; and the troop-serjeant at once dismounted, and report- 
ed their arrival to his senior officer. 


Major Hartley listened to the intelligence with placidity ; and rose as 
though to take his adieux. To the unutterable amazement of the whole 
circle, however—to their horror and chagrin—it was only to move to- 
wards his subaltern, whom with sweet affability, yet with unmistakeable 
dreciseness, ue directed to take charge of the men for the night—to place 
himself under the orders of Mr. Lowe, one of the district magistrates; and 
when he had patrolled two of the roads near the Ballyhowra mountains, 
to march them back to their barracks at Doneraile, “[ will relieve your 
lordship,” continued the Major, “ to-morrow merning early, and will stay 
with our kind friends here for to-night. 1 am sure I shall not inconve- 
nience them, ag I shall occupy the room got ready for you. And, my 
lord,” he added, dropping his voice, “ suffer me to remind you of the 
propriety in future of your getting leave from your icnlenidine officer, 
when you wish to be absent tor a night, instead of taking it. I save you 
from arrest, by sending you back to your duty,” 


How far this tragical disappointment influenced the fair Julia’s fate, 
I am unable to reveal, or | should do so for my reader’s benefit. All | 
know is this, that Lord Hautboy’s visits suddenly ceased at The Park; and 
that after two years’ penitential weeping, the beauteous Miss Tuftley was 
led to the altar by a rollicking rider to the Duhallow hounds, and that | 
have often seen her since—the buxom lady of a country squire. She tas 
been blessed with a numerous offspring ; and a late Cork Constitution i n- 
nounced to me the marriage of her eldest daughter. 
* * bd * 





that I could not tell whether it was not an animal grazing. I stood, 
however, marking the place, intently, and in a few seconds a man dis 
guised with a | of crape emerged from the thicket, looked at me, 
hesitated, and then presented his piece and fired. I could have shot 
him before he pulled his trigger, and actually had him covered; but 
his aim was so wild and unsteady, that I knew he must miss me; and— 
unless I greatly err—the unfortunate wretch has had his own punish- 
ment. Heard you not his agonizing screams?” 


A very few seconds brought the whole party into the shrubbery, which 

we subjected to a close scrutiny. In the place pointed out by Mr. Nor- 
ton, we found traces of the assassin’s hiding. The grass was trampled 
on, and the bushes had been set aside so as to forma kind of recess; and 
there were found, further on, more evident tokens. We picked up the 
shattered stock of a blunderbuss, and fragments of its lock and barrel ; 
a track of gore led on to a stone fence, over which the fellow had fled, 
but the stains suddenly ceased on the other side. As we were engaged 
in this exploratiod, the smart tret of cavalry was heard; a passing patrol 
filed into the avenue, and the officers, and attending magistrates, instant- 
ly joined our small body. They warmly congratulated Norton on his 
escape, adding that the flash had been seen by them from the top of 
Scargannon hill, and that they had pushed on to give assistance as speed- 
ily as possible. A scouring of all the contiguous fields was recommend- 
ed, as in some of them the wounded Rockite was in all probability 
hiding ; and asearch to be made at the same time of the suspected houses 
in the neighbourhood, whither he might have betaken himself for 
shelter. 
Meisop was the last lingerer in the grove. He seemed to quit it with 
reluctance, and once or twice called the party back, on the plea that 
we had not sufficiently examined all its retirements. At last he ex- 
pressed himself satisfied that there was no corner where further evidence 
of the criminal might be looked for. He was lightly stepping forward 
from the trees, when he in that instant found he trod oa something that 
slipped with his step. He stooped, and among the long meadow-grass 
found—a portion of a man’s left hand! Begrimed with gunpowder, 
and blood, and clay, were the first cwo fingers and thumb of a human 
hand, connected merely by a long strip of skin. His exclamation drew 
us all around him ; and once more we paused, and deliberated on ulterior 
proceedings. And here (for [am narrating a true story) the providence 
of the Lord in heaven, that we see so constantly displayed in the detec- 
tion of every Cain, was abundantly manifested. Mr. Norton gazed for 
a while onthe ghastly relics; and then a gleam of discovery crossed his 
features. He washed the mutilated fragments in a pool of rain-water, 
formed where carts had been crossing, and holding them up in the sil- 
very light of the moon, exclaimed— 

“* They are his: they are Hickey’s fingers!” 

He bade us examine them carefully. They were portions of a hand 
of huge dimensions, and were remarkable for the bushy patches of red 
hair growing on the back of the large middle finger especially. The 
hand itself-must have received extensive, if not fatal, injury; and from 
our knowledge that it was the /eft hand, we had important help towards 
detection of the criminal, Norton’s countenance fell again. He seemed 
struggling with intense mental feeling. Doubt or hesitation there was 
none; but there was manifested an incredulity—an unwillingness to be- 
lieve that which his eyesight proclaimed a fact 

“‘ They are Hickey’s,” again he repeated, with almost mechanical pre- 
cision ; ‘‘ yet if his they be, then there is no faith in human natar ” 

Hickey was his steward, bis valued and trusted humble friend. He 
had often entreated his master to be on his guard: and had proved his 
fidelity by several times revealing plots of which he had obtained 
knowledge. He had lived with him more than twenty years, and 
during the whole period had devoted herself exclusively to his interests ; 
and now that it should have been he who made this murderous attempt, 
seemedincredible. There was no reason in the range of possibility for 
his doing so. No; it could not have been he. 

Bat the fingers were in his grasp; and the red clumps of hair on them 
asserted it was none else. 

That very day Hickey had given in to his master a pay-sheet of the la- 
bourers, in which were some items disputed by them. In explaining the 
accounts, and justifying his entries, he held the sheet for nearly half-an- 
hour in his left hand; and his master’s eye, in traversing the columns, 
casually rested on the fist of an Esau, attracted by its hirsute furnishing. 
And the wisdom of God, in so directing him, seemed now apparent, for a 
egmeee of that same hand was before him palpably—that hand whic! 
had been raised to shed his blood. 

“We must away to my steward’s house,” at length said Mr. Nor- 
ton ; “if the assassin is to be found he is there. At all events I shall acquit 
myself of this harrowing suspicion.” 

The men moved on in silence, and at the foot of a narrow boreen, or 
a en beene iuto single files.) We reached the house, and surround: 
ed it, 

Our knocking for a time seemed fruitless, and we had commenced 
breaking-in the door, when a woman’s voice was heard from within, 
q Uestioning as to who we were. 

“* Open the door,” thundered Norton ; “I am here—your master.” 

The fastenings were undone, and a woman, who was no other than 
Hickey’s wife, dropping a curtsey, apologized for the delay. She averred 
that her hasband aud herself had been asleep, and that they were “ afraid 

fthe Whiteboys to open the door. But that now, sure, all was right, 








and he was welcome to his own house,” 
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“ [must go and see Hickey,” interrupted Mr. Norton; “ so light a 
candle, and show me the way to your room,” 

The candle was gol, aftera protracted delay, but had to be lighted at 
a neighbouring house, as the fire had dwindled down into ashes at Hick. 
ey'’s. Taking Melsop and myself with him, and bidding the rest to be on 
the alert, Norton ascended the narrow stairs, to the upper chamber. We 
advanced to the bed, in which lay Hickey apparently asleep. 

‘‘ He’s waried after the labours of the day, your honour,” exclaimed 





the woman who had followed us, “ and ’tis a crue! case to brake his rest ; 


| but you know best, I’m sure.” 


} 





| 


“Silence, woman. Hallo! Hickey, awaken !” 

The steward turned on his side, yawned, aud seemed puzzled with 
our presence. But his master straightway said— 

“ Come, Hickey, stretch out your hand.” 

He obeyed, but gave his right hand. 

“ T want the other ; you caanot hide it.” 

It had not escaped us from the commencement, that all this while the 
apparent slumberer had studiously thrown into the shadow his left side, 
aud now when he exposed it, the reason was evident—his left arm was 
an unsightly heap of bandages. 

“ Why, what bas happened to you? You were quite well at the office 
to-day,” said Mr. Norton. 

“After that, sir,’ replied Hickey, ‘I went down to the limestone 

quarry to see how the men were getting on, and not minding myself, 
a rock fellon my hand and crashed it; and when I came home IL took 
to the bed, as I felt weak with the !oss of blood.” 
, The fellow’s countenance contradicted each word of the statement. 
There was guilt in every line, and shame, and sorrow ; and there was 
Sorrow also in his master’s voice, as he indignantly looked upon the muti- 
lated hand, saying— 

“ You have lost some of your fingers—see, I have found them for 
ge, @ * * o 7. 7” 

I was present at Hickey’s execution, which followed six weeks after 
There was no doubt abvut his guilt, nor did he himself question the jus- 
tice of his sentence. His master supplicated that his tifa should be 
spared; bat under the circumstances of the country, it was impossible 
that his prayer could be granted, although he proffered it in person at 
the castle of Dublin. The unhappy culprit was hanged in a field, on the 
opposite side of the road from that where he committed his crime: as 
itwas Considered that cases of pecaliar atrocity should be avenged in 
theirown immediate neighbourhood. There a scatlold was erected ; 
and so apprehensive were the authorities of an attempt to rescue the pri- 
soner, that two full regiments were drawn up arouna the gallows. He 
died tirmly and with penitence asserting his happiness ia the ill-success 
of his attempted deed of blood. With his dying breath he warned the 
by-standers against the secret system, which had brought himself to that 
disgraceful end. He loved his master, he said, and would have died fod 
him; but having, through cowardice, permitted himself to be initiaiee 
into the agrarian league, he had taken their oath of fellowship and obe- 
dieuce. When ithad been decided that Mr. Norton should b> assassina- 
ted, the lot to shoot him had, either justly or unjustly, fallen to him, and 
accordingly he had made the attempt. But he declared that the only 
drop of sweetness in hiscup was the reflection on the failure of his en- 
terprise. He was innocentin act, though not in intention, and so far was 
reconciled to his doom. 

The scene of the outrage is by the side of one of the chief entrances 








to Doueraile; and the passing tourist is yet pointed out a wide-spread 
lawn of meadow-land overhanging the Awbeg, which is now known 
emong the peasantry by no other name than that ef T'he Croppy's Fin- 
gers.——Dublin University Magazine. 

———————_ 


MY ENGLISH ACQUAINTANCE AT PARIS. 
Concluded. 


Thanking Oakley for his interesting narrative, I gave him my address, 
and begged him to visit me. This he promised to do, and we parted. 
Three days later he called upon me; 1, kept him to dine with me at my 
lodgings, and had reason, during an evening of most agreeable conversa 
tion, to be more than ever pleased with the tone of his mind and tenor 
of discourse. The unthinking rake of former days must have learned and 
reflected much during his period of adversity and soldiering, to convert 
himself into the intelligent, well-informed, and unaffected man he had 
now become. One thing that struck me in him, however, was an occa- 
sional absence of mind and proneness to reverie. If there was a sort 
pause in the conversation, his thoughts seemed to wander far away; 
and at times an expression of perplexed uneasiness, if not of care, came 
over his countenance. I had only to address him, however, to dissipate 
these clouds, whencesoever they came, and to recall his usual animated 
readiness of manner. 

A fortnight now elapsed withvut my again seeing him. I was to re- 
turn to England in a couple of days, and was busy one evening writing 
letters, and making preparations fur departure, when the bell at the dour 
of my apartment was hastily rung; I opened and Oakley entered. At 
first | hardly recognised him, for ha was in plain cluthes, which had the 
effect of converting the smart serjeant into an exceedingly handsome and 
geatlemanlike civilian, It struck me he looked paler than usual, and 
grave, almostanxious. His first words were an apology for his intrusion 
at so late an hour, which I cut short by an assurance of my gladness to 
see him, and an inquiry if I could do anything for him in England. 

“ When do you go?” said he. 

“The day after to-morrow.” 

“Twant nothing there,” was his reply; “ but before you go you can 
render me a great service, if you will.” 

“Tf L can, be sure that I will.” 

“You may perhaps hesitate, when you hear what it is, 
to be my second ina duel.” 

“Ina duel!” I repeated, greatly astonished, and not over-pleased at 
the idea of being mixed up in some barrack room quarrel. “Ina duel ! 
and with whom?’ 

“ With an officer of my regiment.” 

“ Of your own rank, [ presume?” said I, a little surprised at the sort 
of assumption by which he called a serjeant an officer, without the usual 
prefix of non-commissioned. 

“In that case I need nothave troubled you,” he replied: “I could have 
found a dozen seconds. But my antagonist is a commissioned ofticer, a 
lieutenant of the same regiment with myself, althoughin a different squa 
dron.” 

“The devil he is!” 
martial,” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Oakley, ‘ for me, but no harm can accrue to 
you. I am your countryman; | come to you in plain clothes and ask 
you to be my second in aduel. Youconseat; we goon the ground and 
meet another man, apparently a civilian, of whose military quality or 
grade you are in no way supposed cognisant. Duels occur daily in 
France, as you know, and no notice is taken of them, even when fatal. 
[ assure you there is no danger for you.” 

“T was not thinking of myself. But if you escape unhurt from the en- 
counter, you will be shot for attempting the life of your superior.’ 

Oakley shrugged his shoulders, as if to say, “1 know that, but must 
take my chance ;’’ but made no other reply to my remark. k 

« { will tell you the circumstances,” he said, “ and you shall judge for 
yourself if I can avoid the duel. When talking to you of my kind old co- 
lonel, I did not tell you of his only daughter, Bertha de Bellechasse, the 
most beautiful and fascinating of her sex. On our return from Atrica, the 
colonel, in his gratitude for the man who had saved his life, presented me 
to his wife and child, pronouncing at the same time an exaggerated enco- 
mium on my conduct. The ladies gave me their hands to kiss, and had { 
shed half my bloed in saving that of the colonel, I should have been more 
than repaid by Bertha’s gracious smile, and warm expression of thanks tI 
her father’s preserver. Madame de Bellechasse, J suspect, was about te 
give me her purse, but was checked by a sign from her husband, who doubo 
jess told them, after my departure, as muchas he knew of my history,—that 
I was a foreigner and a gentleman, whom circumstances had driven to don 
the coarse vest of the private dragcon. He may perhaps have added some 
of the romantic stories current In the regiment when I first juined. | had 
never been communicative concerning my past life, which I felt was no- 
thing to boast of; and regimental gossips had drawn upon their inven- 
tion for various strange tales about the Milord Anglais. When I became 
domesticated in the corps and my country was almost forgotten, these 
factitious histories ceased to be repeated and fell into oblivion ; but 
some of them were revived for the benefit of the colonel, when, after 
the action near Oran, he instituted inquiries concerning me amongst his 
officers. It was not till some weeks later, that he asked and received 
from mé a plain and unvarnished account of my very common-place ca- 
reer. It is possible that the sort of mystery previously attaching to me, 
compared with her father's glowing eulogiums and her own gratitude 
for his preservation, worked upon Bertha’s ardent and susceptible imagt- 


I want you 


Iexclaimed. ‘‘ That becomes cause for court- 





nation, prepossessing her in my fayour. For my part, | had been struck 
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hat sparkled 
the heart by the very first glance from the dark eyes t 
like diamonds beneath ¥ their lashesof sable silk ; I had “rs one 
captivated on the instant, by the emile of enchanting sweetness play- 
ed round her graceful lips. For a while I straggled steadfastly against 
the impulse to adore her, Its indulgence I felt would be maduess, and 
could result bat in misery. What folly for the penniless soldier, even | 
though time and her father’s protection should convert him into an e ual- 
ly penniless officer, to raise his eyes to the rich, the beautiful, the bril- 
Tent daughter of the Count de Beilechasse! Rejection, ridicule, con- | 
tempt, could be the sole recompense of suc presumption. M. de Belle- 
chasse, although an officer of Napoleon's, is of o!d French nobility ; his 
wealth is very great; and if he still continues to serve, it Is solely from | 
enthusiastic love of his profession. His daughter is a match for the first 
in the land. All these and many more such arguments did I again and 
again repeat to myself ; but when had reason a chance against love? Re- 
eatedly did I vow to forget the fair vision that hud crossed my path and 


t 
Pesabled my repose, or to think of her only as the phantomol! a dream, 








in affairs of the kind, and the apprekension of unpleasant results from 
accession to Oakley’s request, did not for an instant wei h with me. I 
was greatly struck by the romantic and chivalrous couduct of M. de 
Berg, and felt strong sympathy with Oukley, in the painful and most pe- 
culiar position into which his early foliies and unfortunate attachment 
had brought him. Very brief deliberation was necessary to decide me 
to act as his secund. There was no time to lose, and I begged him to pat 
me at once in possession of the details of the affair, and to tell me where 
I could find De Berg’s second. I was not sorry to learn that it was un- 
necessary for me to see him, and that all preliminaries were in fact ar- 
ranged. The duel not being one of those that the intervention of friends 
may prevent, and Oakley having already fixed time and place with his 
antagonist, my functiuns became limitted to attending him on the ground 
It grew late, and Oakley left me for the night. In order to preserve my 
incognito in the business, for 1 had nu desire to figure in newspaper pa- 
rigraphs, or to be arraigned belore a criminal tribunal even with certain- 
ty of acquittal, we agreed to meet at eight o’clock the next morning, at 


unsubstantial and unattainable. But the resolution was scarcely formed | 4 certain coffee-houss, a considerable distance from my lodgings, whence 
when I found myself dwelling in rapture on her perfections, recapitulat- | a cabriolet would convey us to the place of rendezvous. 

ing the few gentle words she had addressed to me, and recalling her look,| It was afresh and beautiful spring moruing, waen Oakley and myself 
her gesture—everything about her, even to the most minute details. One descended from our hack vehicle, near the v llage of St. Mande, and 


moment, in view of the precipice on whose brink | stood, I swore to 
shun her perilous presence, and to avert my eyes should I again find my- 
self in it; not an hour alterwards I eagerly seized a pretext that led me 
to her father’s house, and afforded me the possibility of another glimpse 
ef myidol. Such glimpses were not difficult co obtain. The colonel’s 
partiality to me daily increased, and when I went to him on regimental 
matters, and he was alone with his wife and daughter, he would receive 
me in the drawing room in their presence, and waiving for the time the 
difference of grade, would converse with me as affably as with an equal, 
and make me repeat for the amusement of the ladies, some of our Afri- 
can skirmishes and adventures. Doubtless I should have avoided these 
dangerous interviews, but how was it to be done without an appear- 
ance of ingratitude and discourtesy ! Truth to tell, I taxed my invention 
bat little oe means of escaping them. 

“J continued to see Bertha, and at each interview my p2ssion gathered 
strength. She listened with marked attention to my anecdotes of oar 
campaigns. These I always addressed to her father or mother ; but 
without looking at her, I could feel her eyes fixed upon me with an ex- 

ression of interest, and, I at last ventured to think, of a more tender 
feeling. About this time the colonel frequently kept me for hours to- 
gether at his house, arranging regimental papers and accounts, in a room 
apon the ground floor, set apart for the purpose. Within this room is 
another, used as a library, and thus it happened that one day, when im- 
mersed in states and muster rolls, I beheld the door open, and the fairy 
form of Bertha upon the threshold. She appeared confused at seeing me; 

I rose and bowed in silence as she passed through the apartment, but I 
was taken too much by surprise to have full command over myself, and 
doubtiess my eyes said something of what my lips woula gladly have 
spoken, for before Bertha reached the outer door, her cheeks were suf- 
fused with blushes, Again and again these meetings, sweet as transient, 
occurred. But I will not lose time or weary you by dwelling upon such 
passages. Neither could I well explain, did I attempt it, how it was 
that | one day found myself kneeling at Bertha’s fect, pouring forth my 


struck into the Bois de Vincennes. There had been rain during the 
night, aud the leaves and grass were heavy with water drops. The sky 
was bright blue, and the san shone brilliantly ; but over the ground aud 
between the tree trunks, floated alight mist, like the smoke of « skirmish, 
growin, thinner as it ascended, and dissipated before it reached the top 
mat branches. At some distance within the wood, we turned into a 
'secluded glade, seated ourselves upon a falien treo, and waited. We 
| had come faster than we expecied, and were fully a quarter of an hour 
‘before our time; but in less than five minutes we beard the sound of 
| steps and voices, soon succeeded by the appearance of three gentlemen, 
| oue of whom, by his military gait and aspect, more than by the mous- 
,taches so commonly worn in France, I conjectured to be the officer of 
| Chasseurs. In oneof his compauions I recognised, after a brief puzzle of 
| memory, a well-known and popular /itterateur ; doubtless M. de Berg, 
| from motives of delicacy, bolaus chosen to ask the aid of a brother offi- 
cer in his duel with a military inferior. The black coat and grave aspect 
| of the third stranger sufficiently indicated the doctor, who, on reaching 
the ground, separated himself from his companions audjretired a little to 
‘oue side. The others bowed to Oakley and myself. M. de Berg's sec- 
ond stepped forward, and I advanced to meet him. I was particularly 
| pleased with the appearance of Oakley's antagonist. He was a young 
| man of six or seven and twenty, of very dark complexion, flashing black 
| eyes, and a countenance expressive of daring resolution and a fiery tem. 
perament. I should have taken him for an Italian, aud I afterwards 
learned that he was a native of Provence, born within a stone’s throw of 
|ltaly. I never saw an ardent and enthusiastic character more strongly 
| indicated by physiognomy, than in the case of this young officer; and I 
began to understand and explain to myself the feelings that had impelled 
him to challenge the man preferred by the mistress of his choice, even 
although that man’s position was such as, in the eyes of society, forbade 
the encounter. 


More as a matter of duty than with expectation of success, I asked De 
Berg's second if there was no chance of this meeting terminating peace- 





soul with words of passionate love, and reading with ecstacy upon her | ably. He shook bis head with a decided gesture. 


sweet countenance a blushing avowal of its return. 


“The die thus cast, we abandoned ourselves to the charm of our at- 
tachment, sadly embittered by its hopelessness. Since then, I have had 


“ Impossible,” he said, “ [ am ignorant of the cause of the quarrel: I 
know not even your principal’s name. My friend, who may possibly be 
equally unknown to you, bas asked my assistance, pledging himself that 


Few courts-martial ever excited a stronger interest in the French mil- 
itary world than those held upon Lieutenant Victor de Berg and the 
marechal de logis Francis Oakley. The case was one almost unparalleled 
in the annals of military offences. A duel between an officer and a ser- 
geant was a thiag previously unheard of; and the mystery in which its 
causes were enveloped, aggravated the universal curiosity and excite- 
ment. The offenders resolutely refused to throw light upon the subject ; 
it nad been vainly endeavoured to ascertain their seconds ; the surgeon 
who attended on ths ground had been sought for equally in vain ; 
after placing the first dressings ke had disappeared, and another had 
been summoned to the sufferer’s bedside. The wound proved of little 
importance, and, with the assistance of cratches, De Berg was soon able 
to get out. Upon their trials, he and Oakley persisted in the same sys- 
tem of defence. When off duty, they said, they had met in society, and 
had had a dispute ona subject unconnected with the service ; the result 
had been an agreement to settle their differexee with pistols. Oakley 
refused to state from whom the chollenge proceeded ; but Lieutenant 
de Berg proclaimed himself the aggressor, and, aware that the sentence 
would weigh far more heavily on Oakley than on himself, generously 
assumed a large share of blame. As to the cause of quarrel, names of 
the seconds, and all other particulars, bo'h culprits maintained a deter- 
mined silence, which no endeavours of friends or judges could induce 
them to break. Colonel de Rellechasse and various other officers visited 
Oakley in his prison, and did their utmost to penetrate the mystery. 
Their high opivion both of him and De Berg convinced them there was 
something very extraordinary and unusual at the bottom of the business, 
and that its disclosure would tell favourably for the prisoners. But noth- 
ing could be got out of the obstinate duellists, who called no witnesses, 
except tocharacter. Of these a host atteuded, for both Oakley and De 
Berg; and nothing could be stronger thau the laudatory testimonials 
given them by their superiors and comrades. These, doubtless, had 
weight with the court, for its sentence was considered very lenient. 
Oskley was condemned to five years’ imprisonment, for atiempting the 
life of his officer; De Berg was reprimanded for his forgetfulness of dis- 
cipline, in provoking or consenting to a personal encounter with a subor- 
dinate,was removed from his regiment, end placed in non-activity, which, 
under the circumstances, was equivalent to dismissal from the service, 
less the disgrace. 

iS veanneed in Paris till the sentence of the court was known. Al- 
though by no means desirous to be brought forward in the business, I 
was willing to waive my repugnance if, by so doing, I could benefit 
Oakley. With some difficulty I obtained access to him, begged him to 
prescribe a course for my adoption, and frankly to tell me ifmy evidence 
could be of service. He assured me it could not ; there was no question 
of the fairness of the duel, and the sole crime was in the breach of mili- 
tary discipline. This crime my testimony could in no way palliate. He 
requested me to see M. de Berg, and to tell him that, to avoid the pos- 
sibility of the cause of the duel becoming known, he should refuse to an- 
swer questions, plead guilty to the charge, and state, assole exienuation, 
that the quarrel occurred off duty, and had no connexion with military 
matters. This commission I duly executed. ‘ ; 

Another which he intrusted to me I found great difficulty in perform 
ing. It was to procure information concerning Bertha de Bellechasse. 
After some unsuccessful attempts, I at last ascertained that she had been 





for some days confined to her bed by indis position, This was sed news 
| for Oakley, and 1 was loath to convey them to him, but I had promised 
; him the exact trath. Furtunately L was able to tell him at the same 
| time that the young lady’s illness was not of a dangerous character, al- 
| though the species of nervous langour which had suddenly and unac- 


almost daily occupation at the colonel's house, and Bertha has fouad | the duel isa just and honourable one, which cannot be avoided, but | countably seized her, caused great alarm to hor parents, and especially 
means to aflurd me brief but frequent interviews. At these we discus- whose motive he has reasons to conceal even from me. Satisfied with ' to the colonel, who idolized his only child. } Oakley was sadly depressed 
sed, but ever in vain, the possibility of breaking our secret to M.de Bel- | this assurance, reposing implicit confidence in his word, I inquire no fur- | o learning the etlect upon Bertha of his imprisonment and dangerots 
lechasse. Frank and affable though ke is, the colonel’s pride of birth is }ther. Moreover, once upon the ground, it is difficult creditably to ar- | position, and made me promise to keep him informed of the variations 


great, and we were well assured that the disclosure of our correspond. 
ence would produce a verrific explosion of fury, consign Bertha to the 
seclusion of a convent, and draw upon me his hatred and revenge. This 
morning Bertha came into the room, upon the usual pretext of seeking 
a book from the library, and the painful and perplexing topic that has 
long and unceasingly occupied our thoughts, was again resumed. For 
the first time, she had heard her father state his intention of recommend- 

ing me in the strongest terms for a commission. This let in a ray of hope | 
upon our despondency ; and we resolved that so soon as the epaulet was 
on my shoulder, [ should hazard aconfession to the colonel. The pros- 
pect of a termination to our cruel state-of suspense, and the possibility, 
faint though it indeed was, ofa result favourable to our wishes, brought 
a joyful gleam over Bertha’s lovely features, which have lately grown 
pale with anxiety. Oa my part, I did my utmost to inspire her with hopes 
I myself scarce dared to entertain, when, as she stood beside me, her hand 
clasped in mine, a smile of affection upon her countenance, the door sud- 
denly opened, and, befure we bad time to separate, Victor de Berg, aliey%- 
enantin my regiment, and a suitor cf Bertha’s, madea step into the room. 
For an instant he stuod like one thunderstruck, and then, without utter- 
ing a word, abruptly turned upon his heeland went out. The next min- 
ute the sound of his step in the court warned us that he had left the 
house. 

“Overwhelmed with terror and confusion to an extent that precluded 
reflection, Bertha fled to her apartment, leaving me to deliberate on the 
best course to adopt. My mind was presently made up. The only plan 
was to seek Monsieur de Berg, inform him of our matual attachment, and 
appeal to his honour and generosity to preserve iuviolate the secret he 
had surprised. I hurried to his quarters, which were at no great dis- 
tance He had already arrived there, and wes pacing his apartment in 
manifest agitation. Since our return from Africa, he had been a de- 
clared admirer of Bertha’s ; by family and fortune he was an eligible 
suitor, and her father favoured his pretensions, contingent, however, upou 
his daughter’s consent, Dismissing the servant who ushered me in, he 
addressed me before | had time to enter upon the object of my visit. 

_ “It is unnecessary,’ he said, ina voice choked with passionate emo- 
tion, as I was about to speak. ‘I can guess all you would say. A sin- 

gle instant informed me of the state of affairs; the half-hour that has 
elapsed since then, has sufficed to mark out my line of conduct. Mr. 
Oakley, 1 know that by birth and breeding you are are above your sta, 
hon. You have forgotten your present position; T will follow your ex- 
ample as far as to waive our difference of military rank. As the friend of 
Colonel de Bellechasse, I ought, perhaps, instantly to tell him what I | 
have this day learned; as his daughter's suitor, aud the son-in law of | 
his choice, [ select another course. Yonr secret is safe wit me. To- 
night you shall receive a leave of absence, entitling you to quit your uni- | 
form; and to-morrow we will meet in the wood of Vincennes, not as 
Officer and serjeant, but as private gentlemen, with arms in our lands. 
The man whom Bertha de Bellechasse distinguishes by her preference, 
cannot be unworthy the proposal | now make to you. Do you accept it?’ 

“T was astounded by the words. Accustomed to the iron rigidity of 
military discipline, and to the broad gulf placed between officer and sol- 
dier by the king’s commission, the possibility of aduel between M. de 

Berg and myself, although it would have been no unnatural occurrence 

tween rivals of equal rank, had never occurred tome. For a moment 
could not comprehend the singular and unheard-of proposal; but a 
glance at my challenger’s countenance, on which the passions agitating 
him were plainly legible, solved the mysteries of his motives. He was 
& prey to jealous fury; and, moreover, the chivalrous generosity of his 
character, combined, perhaps, with the fear of irretrieveably offending 

Bertha, prevented his pursuing the course most persons in his place, 
would have adopted, and revealing to Colonel de Bellchasse his daugh- } 
ters predilection for an inferior. By a dvel he hoped to rid himself of | 
a favoured rival, whom he might replace in Bertha’s heart. It was not | 
necessary she should know by whose hand I had fallen. Such were the 
reasons that flashed across me, explaining his strange offer of a personal 
encounter. Doubtless, I defined them more clearly than he himself did. 

lieve he spoke and acted upon the first vague impulse of a passionate 
tare racked by jealousy, and thirsting for revenge upon its cause. | 
ail at once, however, that by accepting the duel I virtually secured his 
®nce; and overjoyed to preserve my secret, and shield Bertha from 

i ee 8 wrath at so cheap a price as the exposure of my life, I eager. 
sity une M. de Berg’s proposal, thanking him warmly for bis genero- 

y aan us repudiating the stern prejudices of military rank. ; 
diff _ fixing the hour and we pons, I left him, and then only did the 

be mn hel finding a second occur to me. For obvious reasons I could 
single fe A Yee om of a comrade; and oat of my regiment I had not a 
oun in = In my difficulty I thought of you. Oar brief ac- 
alread oa ger y warrants my request; but the kindness you have 
cenvien, " Fy = encourages the hope that you will not refuse me this 
aie ph es 18 a man of strict honour, and you may depend on 
opie 7 are > the affair remaining undivulged. Even were 
Seamleed 4 4, 88 a foreigner and civilian, would in no way be ccm- 
y the relative position of my opponent and myself, which ren- 


ers me liable, should the affai i i 
pustshmeat r get wind, to a court-martial and severe 


Although opposed to duelling, 
inary aggravation, I had been 











except under circumstances of extra- 
more than once unavoidably mixed up 


range an affair of his kind.” 


‘ 


in her state of health. This I did; but the bulletins were not of a very 


I bowed without replying. The ground was measured, the pistols | satisfactory nature, and in Oakley’s pale and haggard countenance upon 


loaded, the men placed, the toss-up of a five-frane piece gave the first fire 


‘to M. de Berg. His bullet grazed Oakley’s cheek, but so slightly as 


scorcely to draw blood. Oakley fired in return. The officer staggered, 
urned half round, and fell tothe ground, the bone of his right leg broken 
below the knee. His second, the doctor, and I ran forward to his assist- 








the day of trial, attributed by the spectators to uneasiness about his own 
fate, I read the painful and wearing anxiety the illness of his mistress 
occasioned him. 

The sentence was no sooner published, than every effort was made to 
procure Oakley’s pardon, or, failing thet, a commutation of his punishment. 


ance. As we did so, three soldiers, who it afterwards appeared had | Colonet de Bellechasse used all the interest he could command; Mon- 
witnessed, trom their coace ilment amongst the trees, the whole proceed | sieur de Berg set his friends to work; and I, ou my part, did every thing 
ings, emerged from the shelter of the foliage, and walked across one end | in my power to obtain mercy tor the unfortunate young man. All our 


of the open space where the duel had taken place, casting curious and as- 
tonished g!ances in ourdirection. They had not yet disappeared, wheus 


endeavours were fruitless. The minister of war refused to listen to the 
applications by which he was besieged. In a military view the crime 


De Berg, whom we had raised into asitting posture, caught sight of them. | was flagrant, subversive of discipline, and especially dangerous as a pre- 
He started, and uttered an exclamation of vexation, then looked at Oak- | cedent in an army where promotion from the ranks continually placed 


ley, who had left his ground and stood near to the wounded man. 

“Do you see that ?”’ said De Berg, hurriedly, wincing, as he spoke, un- 
der the hands of the surgeon, who by this time had cut off boot and trou- 
sers, and was manipulating the damaged limb. 

The soldiers were now again lost to view in the thick wood. It occur 
red to me that two of them wore dragoon uniforms. 

Oakley bowed his head assentingly. 

** You had better be off, and instantly,” said the lieutenant. ‘Go to 
England or Germany. You have leave for a week. I will procure youa 
prolongation; but be off at once, and get away from Paris. Those fel- 
lows have recognised us, and wil! not be prevented talking.” 

He spoke in broken sentences, and visible effort, for the surgeon was 
all the while poking and probing at the leg in a most uncomfortable man 
ner, and De Berg was pale from pain and ‘oss of blood. Oakley looked on 
with an expression of regret, and showed no disposition to the hasty flight 
recommended him. 

“ Weil, doctor,” said the officer, with a painful smile, “ my dancing is 
spoilt, eh ?” 

“ Bagatelle!’ replied the man of lancets. ‘‘Clean fracture, neat wound, 
well as ever in a month. Your blood’s too Lot, mon lieutenant, you'll be all 
the better for losing a little of it.” 

“There, there,” said De Berg kindly to Oakley, ‘no harm done, you 
see—to me at least. I should be sorry that any ensued to you. Away 
with you atunce. Take him away, sir,” he added to me, “ he risks his 
life by this delay.” 

I took Oakley’s arm, and led him unresistingly away. He was deep in 
thought, and scarcely replied to one or two observations I addressed to 
him whilst walking out ofthe wood. Our cabriolet was waiting, we got 
in, and took the road to Paris. ‘‘I hope you intend following M. de 


| Berg’s advice,” said I, “ and leaving the country for a while, until you are 


certain this affair does not become known. He evidently fears its getting 
wind through those soldiers.” 

“And he is right,” said Oakley. ‘“ Two of them are of my squadron, 
and of those two oneis a bad character whom I have frequently had to 
punish. He will assuredly not lose this opportunity of revenge.” 

“Then you must be off at once to England. My passport is already 
countersigned, and you can have it. There is not much similarity in our 
age and appearance, but that will never be noticed.” 

“ A thousand thanks. But I think I shall remain in Paris.” 

. adios be brought toa court-martial? To what punishment are yuu 
lable ?” 

** Death, according to the letter of the law. The French articles of 
war are none of the mildest. But, under the circumstances, I daresay I 
should get off witna few yeas’ imprisonment, followed, perhaps, by 
serving in a condemned regiment.” 

* A pleasant alternative, indeed,” said I. 

“Tam no way anxious to incur it,” replied Oakley; “ but, in fact, I 
am as safe in Paris as anywhere, at least tor a day or two ; and possibly 
M. de Berg may find means of securing the silence of the witnesses. At 
any rate, it will be time enough to-morrow or the next day to make a 
run of it. I cannot go upon the instant. There is one person I must see 
or communicate with before I leave.” 


I guessed whom he meant, and saw, from his manner, he was resolved 
to remain, so used no further arguments to dissuade him. Before enter- 
ing Paris, we dismissed our vehicle and separated ; he betook himself to 
asmall retired lodging, where he had taken up his quarters since the 
previous evening, and I went home to resume my preparations for de- 

arture. I remained in-doors till after dizner, and then repaired to a well 

nown coffee-house, frequented chiefly by military men. As I had fear- 
ed, the strange duel between Victor de Berg and a sergeant of his regi- 
ment was already the talk of the town. it had been immediately re- 
ported by the soldiers who had seen it; M. de Berg was under close ar- 
rest, and the police were diligently seeking his antagonist. I left the 
cafe, jumped into a cabriolet, and made all speed to Oakley’s lodging. 
He was out. I went again, as late as eleven o'clock, but still he was ab- 
seat; aud [ wasobliged to content myself with leaving a note, contain- 
ing a word of caution and advice, which I prudently abstained from sign- 
ing. I then went home and to bed, not a little uneasy about him. The 
next morving | breakfasted at the coffee-house, in order to get the news ; 
and the first thing I heard was intelligence of Oakley’s capture. He had 
been taken the previous evening, in the neighbourhood of the colonel’s 
house, around which he doubtless hovered in hopes to obtain sight or 
speech of Bertha, 





between men, originally from the same class of society and long comrades 
and equals, the purely conventional barrier of the epaulet. The court- 
martial, taking into consideration the peculiar character of the offence, 
had avoided the infliction of an ignominious punishment. Oakley was 
not sentenced to the doulet, or to be herded with common malefac- 
tors; his doom was to simple imprisonment. And that doom the author- 
ities refused to mitigate. 

Some days had elapsed since Oakley’s condemnation. Returning 
weary and dispirited from a final attempt to interest an influential 
personage in his behalf, | was startled by a smart tap upon the shoulder, 
and looking round, beheld the shrewd, good-humoured countenance of 
Mr. Authony Scrivington, a worthy mau and excellent lawyer, who had 
long had entire charge of my temporal affairs. Upon this occasion, howe 
ever, I felt small gratification at sight of him, for | had a lawsuit pending, 
on account of which I well knew | ought to have been in England a 
month previously, and should have been, but for this affair of Oakley’s, 
which had interested and occupied me to the exclusion of my personal 
concerns. My solicitor's unexpected appearance made me apprehend 
serious detrimeat from my neglect. He read my alarm upon my 
countenance. 

“ Ah!’ said he, “conscience pricks you, I see. You know I havo 
been expecting you these six weeks. No harm done, however; we shall 
win the day, not a doubt of it.” 

“Then you are not coine about my business ?’’ 

“ Not the least, although I shall take you back with me, now I have 
found you. A very different affair brings me over. By the bye, you 
may perhaps help me. You know all Paris. I am come to look for an 
Englishman.” 

“You need not look long,” said I, glancing at a party of unmistakable 
Brituns, who stood talking broad Cockney on the Boulevard. 

“ Ave, but not any Englishman. I want one in particular, the heir to 
a pretty estate of eight or ten thousand a year. He was last heard of in 
Paris, three years ago, and since then all trace of himis lost. ’Tis an odd 
affair enough. No one cuuld have expected his coming to the estate. A 
couple of years since, there were two young healthy men in his way. 
Both have died off,—and he is the owner of the Oakley Manor.” 

“Of what?” I exclaimed, in a tone of voice that made Scrivington 
stagger back, and for a moment drew the eyes of the whole street upon 
us. ‘ What did you say?” : 

“ Oakley Manor,” stammered the alarmed attorney, setting his well- 
brushed hat, which had almost fallen from his head with the start he had 
given. “Old Valentine Oakley died the other day, and his nephew 
Francis comes iuto the estate. But what on earth is the matter with 

ou ? 
; For sole reply I grasped his arm, and dragged him into my house, close 
to which we had arrived. There, five minutes cleared up every thing, 
and convinced Scrivington and myself that the man he sought now lan- 
guished, a condemned criminal, in a French military prison. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon what ail will conjecture ; superfluous 
to detail the active steps that were at once taken in Oakley’s behalf, 
with very different success, now that the unknown sergeant had suddenly 
assumed the character of an English gentleman of honourable name and 
ample fortune. Persons of great influence and diplomatic weight, who 
before had refused to espouse the cause of an obscure adventurer in a 
foreign service, suffered themselves to be prevailed upon, and interceded 
efficaciously for the master of Oakley Manor. It was even said thata 
letter was writtea on the subject by an English general of high distinction 
to an old opponent in arms, Be that as it may, all difficulties were at 
length overcome, and Oakley received his free pardon and disuharge from 
the French service. And that equal measure of clemency might be shown, 
De Berg, upon the same day, was allowed to resume his place in his 
regiment. 

I would tell how the news of her lover's pardon proved more potent 
than all the efforts of the faculy to bring back joy to Bertba’s heart and 
the roses to her cheek ; how Oclonel Count de Bellechasse, on being in- 
formed of the attachment between his daughter and Ockley, and of the 
real cause of the duel, at first stormed and was furious, but gradually 
allowed himself to be mollified, and finally gave his consent to their 
union; how De Berg exchanged into a regiment serving in Africa, and 
bas since gained laurels and high rank in the pursuit of the intangible 
Abd-el-Kader. But I have no time to expatiate upon any of these inter- 
esting matters, for I leave town to-morrow morning for Oakley Manor, to 
psy my annual visit to My Esciiss Acqvaintasce.—Blackwood’s Mog. 
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VINTAGE AT BORDEAUX. 


We had spent the greater part of the summer of 18— in wandering 
among the Pyrenees, whose then unsophisticated small watering-places 
had greatly delighted us; their simple, and in some cases rather rough 
accomModations, and the absence of all the ordinary idle appliances for 
killing time, being amply compensated by the society of a relation long 
settled in that region, whose sporting propensities, as well as bis taste for 
the natural beauties of this magnificent region, had made him thoroughly 
acquainted with every nook aud corner which a hunter after a bear, 12- 
zard, or the picturesqne, could desire to reach. Many a delightful ex- 
pedition to the higher parts of the mountains, or to some spot out of the 
beaten regular ‘ guide” track, did we accomplish under bis experienced 
direction ; always rendered more interesting, from his kuowledge of the 
Bearnais dialect enablirg him to give us information on the peculiar 
habits of this people, which we could not have obtained under ordinary 
circumstances. There was acheerfulness also given to these mountain 
rambles, from his being able to converse with any of the country folks 
overtaken on the road, or who were busy about the cabins we chanced 
to pass, and many local tales and traditions of that district became ours 

his means. In some of our shorter evening strolls, husbandry, 
cultivation of land in general, wine-making, &c., used occasionally to be 
discussed by the gentlemen of our party; and as the summer Closed in, 
and the season of the “ yendange” approached, we all wished it were pos- 
sible to witness that busy scene. Our longings were destined to be grati- 
fied, for a kind invitation from the Comte de —— to one of our party 
opened the way for the whole inundation of us; and we set forth not 
only to view the vintaze, but with the prospect of a residence, at that in- 
teresting period, in a veritable French chateau. We reached Bordeaux 
in the evening, where a letter awaited us from the Comte de —, full 
of friendly welcome, and pointing out all the necessary steps for our safe- 
ly and expeditiously reaching his place on the following day. 

At eight o’clock the next morning, we were accordingly on board the 
steam-vessel which was to carry us down the Garonne. Its banks in 
this direction do not long continue to bear the beautiful rian¢ character 
which so delighted us in the upper part of this noble river; and I couid 
not help reverting to the change since I had sat on its banks in Spain, 
enjoying a rural luncheon, carried with us to the edge of the narrow, 
gently-flowing stream, in which the olive-complexioned women of the 
village were washing their linen, and the children, half-clothed, pic- 
turesque little objects, were dabbling and crossing over it partly on 
stepping-stones ! 

he weather was not bright; but there was a large, cheerful, and 
amusingly mixed company on the deck ; and a most excellent breakfast 
was soon served, which drew us all much nearer to our associates, among 
whom were families going to their couutry-seats, whose names, connect- 
ed with mercantile affairs, I had heard, when a girl, mentioned in Eng- 
land. The time was agreeably spent in hearing their accounts of the 
many villages we passed, and in watching for the meeting of the rushing 
Dordogne, which comes very boisterously down upon its more dignified 
brother the Garonne; occasioning the same sort of contest which occurs 
in the Shannon, and which is called in England a ‘“‘bore.” About two 
o’clock we reached the landing-place, and found the carriage of Monsieur 
le Comte, driven by a cocked-hatted coachman in full livery, in waiting 
to convey us to the chateau, distant about three miles. The roomy old 
coach soon carried us to the mansion; and before we could alight, our 
host was on the flight of steps, which he descended to meet me, who had 
the good fortune to be on that side of the carriage. I was immediately 
taken by thehand in the most courtier-like manner, handed through the 
anterooms, &c., and finally seated in one of the fauteuils, at the side of 
a lurge old-fashioned chimney corner; my young companion, with equal 
deference, being similarly escorted by the eldest son to the correspond- 
ing seat of honour. There we sat for a while, like the two supportcrs 
of a heraldic shield! 

The two elder daughters of our host, unluckily, were absent, but the 
honours of the house were kindly and gracefully performed by his son’s 
wife: and there weve also many agreeable intelligent men staying in the 
chateau, a very curious ratubling old concern, full of faded grsndeur. 
The “salon,” into which we were first ushered, had that formal bare 
appearance which was usual in the days of our grandmothers, when no 
one thought of moving, or perhaps had the strength to move, the massive 
seats from their allotted places, or of deranging the order in which two 
rows of yellow damask gilt chairs were placed against the wainscot, 
round the room, as in the present case. The apartment was lighted by 
many very lofty windows, composed of small panes of glass; and the 
large old trees immediately overhanging them, gave the room, with its 
uncarpeted polished oak floor, a bape sombre air, quite in keeping, how- 
ever, with the appearance of the old comte and the “ ancien regime” 
tone of things in general; and we soon discovered that we were in one 
of the strongholds of “conservatism” and “ legitimacy’—Don Carlos 
and Henry V. being the objects of profound and respectful interest. 
The former had been actively seconded by one of the fawily in his se. 
cret journey to Spain; and the mother of the young prince, not having 
at that time played all her “ fantastic tricks before high Heaven,” was 
the heroine of their romantie loyalty. A pair of superb Sevres jars, 
many feet high, standing in corners of the salon, gifts from her, were 
pointed out to us with a proud pleasure by these devoted adherents to 
her son’s cause. I could not but think of one of Sir Walter Scott's old 
cavaliers when listening to the fearless remarks of our venerable host on 
present times. His details of bygone days were likewise curious, when 
one of his ancestors, whose portrait hung over tbs drawing-room man- 
tel-piece, formed part of the cortege that accompanied the infanta from 
Spain to France, and whose chateau was one of the resting places for the 
betrothed princess before proceeding to meet her future husband Louis 


The first difficulties of introduction among persons with whom we had 
no common tie or subject of interest, were soon got over by this 
truly well-bred family; still we were glad when there was a move to 
prepare for dinner. This repast was most elegant as to the cuisine, 
though in some of the appointments the table might, in these luxurious 
modern days, be cousidered slightly deficient; but then it was in matters 
that made the whole affair less common-place ; and the attentions of our 
high-bred, kind hearted host made us ali forget, long before we rose from 
table, that our acquaintance was of only a few hours’ standing. We all 
quitted the dining-room at the same time, as is usual abroad, the two 
lady-visitors being led by the hand to the drawing-room, as on their first 
arrival. Some strolled into the, gardens, others to the billiard-table : and 
on my return from my room, after the lights were brought, I was amused 
to find my young companion engaged at piquet with one of the gentle- 
men, quite fearless of the difficulties of new terms, &c., in this her debut 
at card-playing in France, and in full flow of French conversation with 
her agreeable adversary. He had been many years a prisoner in Eng- 
land, and having lived in very good society (on his parole, 1 suppose ), 
was fall of inquiry concerning many persons, mutual acquaintances, as 
well as about customs, places, and things which had changed in various 
ware since his liberation. Ue understood and wrote English extremely 
well, and gave her even some very pretty poetry written in our language, 
making the most polite efforts at speaking it likewise, though he had lost 
his fluency. A small round waiter was brought in, and placed on alittle 
table at the end of the room; and there tea was poured out of a small 
china teapot into diminutive but beautiful cups, such as would have ex- 
cited greedy longings in a china-fancier. This beverage was evidently 
served in compliment to “les dames Anglaises,” 80 my young compan- 
ion and I partook of it; the rest of the family helped themselves at their 
Pleasure from the “carafe” of cold water, to which they added sugar 
and “ fleur d’orange,” a bottle of which favourite preparation stood be- 
side the tea equipage. 

The bedchamber was as singular-looking as our love of novelty could 
desire—lofty, with many large windows and several doors. None of 
these fitted Very closely, and we were on the ground-floor; so that, with 
the occasional startling from their noise, the sighing of the wind through 
the overhanging trees, and our own thoughts on the novelty of our po. 
sition, it was some time before we sank to rest. There were no blinds 
to keep the sun from shining through the boughs into our room, gladden- 
ing us with the assurance of a brilliant morning having sacceeded the dull 
a_i evening; and while considering whether, by stirring at this 
early hour, I might cause some commotion among the household, one of 
the doors was gently opened, and Mademoiselle Julia, the pretty femme- 
de chambre to Madame de —., glided softly up to the bedside, having 
a small tray in her hand, on which were two Ps Pwe: little cups of green 
tea, with tbe necessary accompaniments, and a plate of biscuit. While 
presenting these to each of us, her graceful manner, her costame, and the 
singularity of being thus awakened, made my young companion fancy 
she had opened her eyes on a scene at the “ Gaiete” or “ Vaudeville.” 
This refreshment was considerately provided before making our toilettes, 
lest we should be exhausted by waiting for the regular dejeuner, which 
would not take place for sometime. We found that most of the family 
had gone to mass, early, at the neighbouring village, in order to be free 
to give us their company during the remainder of the day ; but we as- 
sembled between ten and eleven at a most recherche meal, served sans 





table-cloth, which omission deprived it in our eyes of all the elegance be. 
longing to choice fruit, fime fish, game, and every article that could form 
a tempting repast. The conversation was lively and agreeable, ending 
by a proposal to walk through all the vineyards of our host, who accom- 
panied us. He was full of informatioa concerning the different growths 
of the surrounding lands; for the varieties in the size and appearance of 
the grape, and consequently in the quality of the wine produced, are in 
many instances extraordinary—a narrow lane only sometimes interven- 
ing, on one side of which there will be a first-class production, while its 
opposite neighbour has hardly a name with the wine-buyers. The same 
mode of cultivation will not remedy this caprice of nature; and even in 
one instance, where a trifling slope of the ground a little varied the ex- 


— of aplant, there was a perceptible-difference in the flavour of the 
ruit. 


In the afternoon we completed our course of examination by a visit to 
the Lafitte and Monton Vineyards, a nd to the viliage of Cost, famous for 
the Si Rsteppe wine. Our delighttul old comte accompanied us, ahd en- 
livened by his agreeable intelligent conversation this classic drive through 
a pretty though somewhat flat country ; most interesting, however, when 
one considers what is the produce of so vast an extent of plants, more in- 
significant in appearance than our currant bushes, for none are suffered to 
gcow to more than three feet in height. On our way home, we stopped at 
the church where the family had gone in the morning to mass, that we 
might see apicture of the ‘* Crucificition” by Mademoiselle ; and 
though this specimen of amateur art was far above mediocrity, it was less 
interesting to us to behold than the good old man’s delight in showing us 
this sample of his daughter’s talent and piety. The evening was delight- 
ful; and after dinner | had a long and charming walk with the comte, 
who greatly interested me with the particulars he gave concerning the 
mode of managing the vines, &c. They furnish constant occupation all 
the year round to families who live close by, and who have each certain 
portions entrusted to their superintendance, which is required day and 
night at particular seasons. These crops were all of the black grape; but 
the colour of the fruit does not affect that of the wine. At a certain stage, 
there are assistants also required to give additional turning to the ground 
about the roots of the plants, or tothin the leaves; and this last is a most 
delicate operation, as a little too much exposure, or exposure not timed to 
the moment when the grape requires it, may be its ruin! When I add that 
the vines are subject to a plague, in the shape of a fy, and another in the 
shape of a snail, to a terrible extent, it will appear that those precious pro- 
ductions cause as much anxiety as our own useful and far more beautiful 
hop, before they attain to full and perfect maturity. 
here was a small tower-looking building raised very high in the midst 
of the crops, where at this time | was amused to see a man watching from 
a little worden balcony, recalling to my mind a'lusions to such things in 
the scriptures. Busy preparations had been going on all this day, by men 
bringing out casks, which hed been stowed away somewhere in the cha- 
teau, not far from our room on the ground floor; for we had been awaken- 
ed by the unusual rumbling noise made by people rolling them close by our 
windows. People were busy likewise in putting in order the yard and 
“ cuvier,” or great wine house ; and thus everything we saw and heard 
increased the interest with which we anticipated the “ gathering,” which 
was to begin on the following morning. 

The sun shone out gloriously ; and long before we were dressed, the 
merry voices of women and children were heard, who are principally the 
“ cutters.” One hundred of these are employed, besides the number of men 
required forthe more heavy work of lifting the wooden sort of basket, two 
of which, when filled with grapes, are put on a low sort of cart, to be driven 
away to thecuvier, In this merciless tossing to and fro, ail beauty and 
bloom of the fruit, alas! soon disappears. The whole band of labourers 
assemble at sunrise, when breakfast, consisting of bread, onions and grapes, 
is served out in the great yard. We were not, however, up early enough to 
witness this performance; but when our own more delicate meal was fin- 
ished, we accompanied our venerable host to the scene, and on his appear- 
ance, there was such a lighting up of the rough countenances around us, 
and so pleasing a buzz among the workmen, as showed their delight at the 
kindly general sort of greeting given by their old master, whose arrival at 
the cuvier is considered to begin the‘ vintage.” The cuvier is much like 
a very capacious barn; and the good old comte pointed out to us a large, 

simple wicket chair, ia which, for sixty years, his mother regularly took 
her a on the first day, and which had never been moved since her 
eath, 


An equally precious relic was the old fiddler, who for above fifty 
years had, on these occasions, stood on the same precise spot where he 








now received his beloved patron’s special notice with a sort of proud 
gratitude. The comte gives the signal, and now the music strikes up, 
and the first cart tumbles its precious load, through a wide sort of arch- 
ed window, into the great cistern, which stretches along just below the 
level of its sill, There were three of these openings in the length of 
the building ; and each cistern was manned by sixteen men in merely 
their white shirts and short breeches tucked up above the knee, showing 
the brawny legs and bare feet which were soon to “ tread a measure” to 
the old fiddler’s lively melodies, A strange effect it had to our English 
eyes when these rough-looking beings, taking their places opposite to | 
each other, began a set of quadrilies in 2 mostdecorous manner, at every | 
step crushing down the once beautiful fruit, whose juice runs out at an 
aperture in one corner into tubs, beside which a man watches lest they 
should overflow, I ought to have mentioned, that before the ball com- 
mences, there isa very large wire-frame or cullender placed over the 
shallow cisterns, in which the men rapidly separate the stalks from the 
fruit ; the latter falling through, and the stalks being carried to another 
cistern, where aman with a small kind of rake picks off any grapes re- 
maining on them. These stalks are then piled up ina press, and the 
liqaor they yield makes an inferior drink forthe lower clesses. As the 
juice etreaming from the pressers’ cisterns filled the tabs, they were 
borne away on poles between two men staggering under their loads, 
like Caleb and his companions bearing away their bunch of grapes from 
Eshcol. I was surprised to hear that the skins of the grape are thrown 
with the juice into the great vats, where all is left to. ferment, during 
which process they rise to the top of the “tnust” (as thejliquor is then 
called), and are easily skimmed off afte:.wards. At twelve o'clock 
symptoms reached our ears of fresh bustle, and we were soon summon. 
ed out to the great yard, where a temporary wooden kitchen had been 
erected, and where the large, cheerfal body of labourers—men, women, 
and children—were assembled, divided into moderate-sized groups, en- 
gaged in merry chat, till it came to their turn to be served with dinner. 
This consisted of bouillon, with plenty of good bread in it, followed by 
an excellent dish of meat and potatoes, mach like our unmentionable 
Irish stew. We were much interested in watching them, all polite to 
each other, and in full enjoyment of their rest and this excellent fare. 
A supper of bread and grapes finishes the day, throughout which there 
are casks of small wine near at hand for general refreshment; and as- 
suredly, most necessary was some such beverage, for the heat was so in- 
tense, that, towards the latter part of the afternoon, the dancers had much 
slackened their movements; and many told us that, but for the inspiri- 
ting tones of the violin, they should not be able to get through their 
labour. I was amused to see the old Orpheus, too, nodding most vehe- 
mently now and then—and not surprised, for besides his indefatigable 
exertions, something might be ascribed to the fumes arising from this 
quantity of grape juice (beginning soon to ferment), which had a per- 
ceptible effect upon my own head during the comparatively short time 
I was exposed to their influence, Besides this liberal board, the men 
were all to have a franc a day; but the money wages vary with the 
season. : 

The conclading day of the vintage is distinguished like our own har- 
vest home, and isquile a festival, dancing and a supper winding up the 
whole ; bat unluckily our plans did not allow of our remaining to wit- 
ness the gay scene. Most sorrowfully did we ladies especially see the 
carriage draw up soon after our last breakfast with these kind people, 
who neglected nothing that could make our stay or our goiug away agree. 
able. They did‘ welcome the coming and speed the parting guest” in 
the truest spirit of kindness; and we took our leave as if we had been 
the friends of many years, instaad “f recently-made acquaintances, with 
real regret that the great distance between us, and the great age of our 
venerable host, made it so little probable that we should ever meet again. 
There was another painfal feeling accompanying our departure from this 
hospitable mansion—we were now to consider our holiday as drawing to 
a close, aid on reaching Bordeaux, were to commence our long jour- 
ney to England. In those days there were no railways on the conti 
nent ; and when we reached the Dordogne, which coald be crossed 
ouly by an immense ferry boat, we were told, to our great astonishment, 
that the current was running too strongly for it to cross. For above an 
hour on a miserable rainy morning, did we sit in our carriage till 
the turbulent waves subsided, when our vehicle with the ma/le 
poste, whose patience had been put to the same test, were shipped 
on board of an evormous barge, moved by a horse in a mill; and this pri 
mitive,-Uncouth looking vehicle was the mediam of communication be- 
tween the (wo greatest cities of France’ A suspension bridge was about 





io be constracted; and when the projected railway, too, is finished, 
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hindrance or adventure, will view as “ old women’s tales” the singular 
shifts, diverting conére-temps, and entertaining incidents which were to be 
enjoyed by those who could keep their tempers, aud open their eyes and 
ears wide enough, in «a journey performed at the rate of five miles an hour, 
and in a quarter where the English visitor was still stared at. We never met, 
however, with anything to annoy us seriously ; and though no thorough- 
going conservative, I look back with thankfulness to my lot in having 
made this delightful journey as in the “ good eld times,” with four stout 
steeds to our own laxurions travelling-carriage. But here we must part, 
Vines and grapes met our eyes for many days, but with these we had no 
friendly association, and my little narrative is therefore at an end. 


—-—»——_ 
WHAT TOM PRINGLE DID WITH A HUNDRED 
POUND NOTE. 


Whether a certain place, the latitude and longitude of which are more 
a matter of faith than of geographical certainty, be “ paved with good 
intentions,’ may sometimes be doubted, seeing that a hundred pound 
note, the realization of the best intention in the world, and on the a 
otthe most prudent personage in the world, has seen the light. Tom 
Pringle’s intention, happily conceived. and brilliantly executed, was not 
abortive, and therefore, according to the apophthegm, was not to be found 
among the burnt offerings of the lower regions. 

Tom Pringle was a man of purpose, as immovable as the well-worn 
stool that was screwed to the floor of one of “ the oldest houses in the 
city.” He formed a resolution at the end of seventeen years’ assiduous 
clerkship—a good “intention,” if you will, to become independent, and 
he cherished it too warmly to let it out of his own keeping, much less 
that it should be found among the splendid abortions with which the un- 
christian locality above mentioned is said to be paved. 

Few men, with an ambition higber than Tom Pringle’s stood, ever 
consent to be servants, without the lurking hope of being at some time 
or other master, Tom was not exempt from the aspiration. He con- 
ceived the idea, he brought it forth with much travail. He was in gene- 
ral somewhat of an unstable disposition. He went to his office in Thread- 
needle Street, at nine a. M., left at five rp. u., with the precision of the 
postman, and somewhat with the haste of that functionary. He was get- 
ting grey in the midst of these peripatetics. It occurred to him as he 
occasionally ogled a bit of luoking-glass thrust between the leaves of 
some blotting paper, thathe was getting afew supplementary wrinkles. 
Baldness, ‘‘ crows’ feet’”’ at the side of Both eyes, were pretty plain in- 
dications that he was not the man he formerly was. 

Tom would sometimes strive to beguile the ennui of “ office hours” by 
a harmless flirtation with the pretty Cinderella, who usually made the 
office fire. She, in her turn, endured rather than permitted those little 
escapades. When these would become rather obtrusive, she never 
failed to remind him of the enormity, and of the difference between their 
ages. The little slattern, riant and coquettish as seventeen summer, 
and the privilege of poking the office fire, and a little fun at the clerk 
could make her, stole noiselessly out one day after a short lecture on the 
platonics of the clerk. 

Tom could not endure that his self.love could be thus rebuked by the 
maiden. He was willing to attribute to the coyness of his female friends 
certain averted glances, which plainly hinted that “ youth and age can- 
not yoke together,” and the knowledge made him sad. Somebody has 
said, and with truth, if you wantto see what changes time and the world 
may have wrought oy! boned outward man, look the firet female acquaint- 
ance you meet in the face, and her reception of you will settle the ques- 
tion, The little Cinderella of the office fire did that office for Tom Prin- 
gle. He became grave and abstracted on resuming his seat at bis desk 
nextday. His foot oscillated, like his thoughts, from the stool on which 
he sat. He rocked his body to and fro, as if, like a restless babe, he 
wanted to compose it. 

Ina fit of splenetic abstraction his eyes made their way through the 
vista formed by the day-book and ledger, and fixed themselves sternly 
on the palisadings of an old church that overshadowed his little sanctum. 
A thousand times, in blither mood, and before anybody could hint any 
thing about “iron locks,” or ere a crow’s foot disturbed his serenity, had 
he looked through the same vista, and his eyes lighted on the same stern 
old pile. Then, there was no corrugation on the brow. But the little 
maiden had worked wonders. ; ; 

“Tt won't do,” said Tom, * not by no means; no use in staving them 
off, they will come, and the little un’s eye as it took in my bald head and 
front, crow’s feet, and all that sort of thing, is as good as a sermon and 
no mistake; soh, soh !” and Tom remained for full seven minutes and a 
haif in a peevish abstraction, staring alternately at the old church, sad 
at two sparrows that had a terribly long flirtation on the palisades that 
hemmed itin. The conference between the sparrows might have been, 
for anything he knew, on “the affairs of thechureh.” It lasted a long 
time; and as he looked at the little triflers, be felt blistering tears make 
their way through his bony fingers and fall upon the blotting paper, 
which served as akind of cushion for his elbows. They mingled witb, 
and diluted the ink that caprice or accident had blotched it with. He 
paused a moment to see whatkind of figure dried - tears ming! d with 
ink would make in one of the blotting books of an old house in the city. 
They were not such as Cocker would have left on the veriest waste 
paper; but the particular leaf on which they fell, had a peculiar charm 
for Tom, and he tore it off when the tears were thoroughly soaked in, 
and carefully folded it, then placed it in a black leathern trunk that oc- 
casionally served as dinner table and desk. As he bent over the old 
trunk, and turned up its miscellaneous contents, his eye lighted on the 
accumulations of nearly a quarter of a century of clerkship to one or twe 
old houses, in the shape of a three-pound note, and he absclutely grew 
pale at the sight. It was carelessly laid on some waste papers, and had 
passed through many hands. le 4 

“You've run your course, my fine fellow,” said the clerk, as he des- 
pondingly lifted it. It was identically the same, that some years before, 
he had deposited in the old black trunk. “‘ It oughtby this time, to have 
been—let me see, fifteen twenties, or three hundred pounds. Besides 
douceurs and Christmas-boxes—goodness gracious me, can it be possible? 
And out of the three hundred that might have been stowed away, in 
this old fellow,” peevishly giving the old trunk a kick, “ there a as 6 
solitary three pound note, and not another to keep it company! ; He 
laid the bank note on the leaf of the blotting book, despondingly closed 
the trunk, and carefully locked it. What affinity or association existed 
between an old Jeathern trunk and a broken bit of looking-glass, was best 
known to Tom, it passes ordinary comprehension, but he mechanically 
drew out from between the leaves of the blotting book, a cracked piec® 
of looking-glass, at which, and at the black trunk, he alternately eared, 
and asmile stole over his haggard face ashe exclaimed, ‘ not so very 0! 
but that I may yet send afew crisp bank notes to keep that old oe 
the black trunk company. Let me make it but a cool hundred— Ay P 
I am determined on it, U'll be independent—pooh, nonsense—-tund ° 
fifty-two, why it is as good as twenty-five any day. I’ve in ae 
tion inme yet for a good score years; I'll pare and cut pinay 4 ms oe 
ingly, very sparingly, very, and than at the end of—let me see ho any 

bt ” dashed his hand against 
pains-taking, close-fisted years ey: and he da ih cote aaah 
his heart that dilated with the thought—“ somebody wi" Dbayoa cul 
hundred or two, and then ugh! ugh"? And a short oy ten AF on 
with rather sepulchral energy, wound up the Rey | ” Nae seg hie 
clerk. He thrust both his hands in desperation ha t ~ “ ae 
pockets. There was nothing particular either in yt » OF ah wo From 
ets, but it was the instinctive ‘‘carrying out of the ~ a Sage 
Pringle made to grow rich—to “ realise,’ and oe Ae | wd 
what thenceforth took possession of his whole soul—a cool hun 
two. 

ight— her days—days present, or of those that yet 
m. . aide wh year pe a man turned of fifty-two, it is strange 
that, with our irrepressit le yearaings — poner aa snp _ 

i i onitory shake, a -two, 
the liane orrhicte breake in upon cach a man is rarely a light from within, 
or from above. It isa halfsresentful, half-regretful feeling for the loss of 
that time in which money might have been accumulated, during which 
he might, if thrifty and provident, have sown the kernel of a plum, or, at- 
least ere “ golden pippin” or two. The disconsolate clerk, like his bet- 
ters, ‘set up the a oa by which opportunities, time, and even 

i i e tried. 

eternity wie ompt from the weakness which besets alike the prime of 
Bs Be and the decrepitude of age; and he wept at the thought,—first, 
that he was tarned of fifty-two, and, secondly, that, after the gaieties and 
gravities of that period, but a solitary three pound note was all he could 
boast of as the available balance ia his exchequer. ; 

Some little resentful feelings he entertained too for being so uncere- 
moniously reminded by the little Cinderella of the office fires, of prema- 
ture baldness, and crows’ feet. But youth, particularly of the gentler 
sex, finds a malicious pleasure in picking holes in the wrapper of decay 
ing humanity ; and though a nod of recognition,—when in pane 
good humour—a playful pat on the head, occasionally a chuck under the 





travellers of the present day who skim rapidly in all directions witbout 


dimpling chin of the little maiden, were ail the approaches Tom ever 
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dea little harmless flirtation, yet it justified ber in bidding 
— his hands to himself,” and in diiciting a few of those uet- 
tish retorts, which, as we have seen, distarbed the complacence of the 
clerk, and let in a flood ef feeling and apprehension that tinged his afier 





rom read his doom in the eyes and altered demeanour of the young 
Bg * was in vain that he tried “ to pluck up” and look smart. It was 
Fr vain that he pulled and distorted a rebellious lock or two that still 
found a home on his brow, but which, when drawn over the bald 

teh, would perversely have its way, and fall limp and languid where 
it was not wanted. , 

Tom Pringle was turned of fifty-two, and he resolyed—vain effort !— 
to cheat that suggestive period of twelve or fifteen years—to look, at least, 
if not to feel, a dozen years younger. One may as soon cheat fifty-two 
lawyers or women as fifty-two years. Tom made the attempt to chouse 
the latter out of their due, but not beiag articularly success‘ul at a brief 
toilet which he extemporized over a bit of looking-glass, he grew sad, and, 
for the first time in his life, he both felt and looked that awkward period. 
Another source of uneasiness to the clerk was, that, after an official life of 

n and ink, and — attendance during “ office hours,’’ he found him- 
self only three pounds the better for it. In the bitteraess of his inmost 
soul, Tom felt allthis with the keenness and intensity of a man who re- 
solves rather late in the day to lead another sort of lile. What that other 
sort of life was to be, he had not exactly made up his mind. On his way 
home, however, he resolved it should be inthe pecuniary way,—that he 
shoald economise and grind, and be covetous, and, if possible, get rich :— 
not in a “ year,” however, “ anda day,” but in the fulness of sume unde- 
fined period. 

Tom’s ambition wasto be considered a “small capitalist,” to be the 
owner of at least a hundred pound note. The idea was brilliant and prac- 
ticable, and as he warmed up beneath its cheering influence, he gave a 
rap of more than usual vivacity at the door of his humble domicile in one 
of the suburban raralities. The slamming of sundry doors to prevent the 
inquisitive look of the supposed stranger, a hasty settiing of the scanty 
stair-carpet, quite put out of its way by the rush down stairs, and a more 
than ordinary time spent in opening the door, to give time to reconnoitre 
the stranger, hinted to the excited clerk that he had taken unusual pains to 
announce himself. : 

Miss Priscilla Blossom, as she opened the door with expectation on tip- 
toe, made no secret of her chagrin at finding it was only Mr. Pringle. Tom 
was exactly eleven yearsa lodger, and much freedom with tae knocker 
might be accorded to a lodger of his standing, particularly secing it was a 
first offence. But she couldn’t exactly see the necessity there was of put- 
ting people inalarm ;—it was provoking, however, to bave the alarm giv- 
en by, as it were, “one of thetamily.”” And 80, instead of the old simper 
and look of quiet welcome, she took her revenge by looking over the 

houlder of the clerk as he entered, and very hard at the dead wall oppo- 

ste. That was a cut she thought irresistible; and, after a look up and 

down the street, the lady skipped with more than her usual vivacity, three 
ir up. 

A kind of sentimental acquaintance, such as a not old bachelor may be 
presumed to carry on with a lady of a “certain age,” and which the un- 
eertain-aged lady may be presumed to encourage without compromising 
the digni'y of spinsterhuod—was carried on between the clerk and Miss 
Blossom. The “ quiet attentions” of theclerk were permitted, and as time 
and Miss Blossom wore on, were even encouraged. Bat the cold calcala- 
ting look of Mr. Pringle, as he brushed by the maiden, was rather alarm- 
ing. He never looked so before, and as he took possession of his little an- 
tiquated room on the first floor, and sharply drew the door after bim, Miss 
Priscilla Blossom thought that there was “ something out of the common” 





There was an earnestness mingled with banter in this sally, that fairly 
pazzeled the maidén. She didn't kuow what to make of him. She had 
conforted herself for along time with the belief that their union was 
merely a matter of time, but the idea that his parsimonious resolves 
would stop shortof matrimony had never occurred to her. 

That night tue anxious clerk entered on his purpose of thrift by taking 
possession of a room “‘ two pair up.” It was cheaper than the one he 
cccupied, and served as a fit prelude to his economical purpose. A cor, 
responding change was observable in his outward man, “ Pain and 
warm—plain and warm is good enough for a man of fifty- two,’ he would 
say, while he wrapped bis spare form in a penurious and primitive habili- 
ment, and stalked to the office of one ef the oldest houses in the city. 
By dint of the most close fisted parsimony, Pringle begau to accumulate. 
The old leather trank began to grow interesting. It was respectable in 
his eyes as the savings-bank of his future deposits. It was no longer 
used for the unworthy purposes to which all old friends are uniformly 
subject. [t was regularly dusted every day; and when it became the 
depository of one score pounds, as the kernel of perhaps, a future plum 
he carried it to his lodgizgs. Meantime, no useless expense was allow- 
ed to diminish his savings, Tipplings at his club and the club itself, were 
fairly given up as inconsistent with the growth of the incipient plum, 
He would pass by a theatre, even at the alluring hour of half-price, with 
the most stoical indifference. All pleasures were put under the most 
rigorous ban. Pringle began to grow aperfect ascetic. The black leather 
trunk became in consequence more and more plethoric. When out of 
spirits, he would sit in a stranggling beam of sunshine that would find its 
way into his solitary room, and, with half-shut eyes, ogle his treasure. 

The inventive genius of woman frequently found opportunities of break- 
ing in upon his musings. Miss Blossom was always a privileged intru- 
der. She thought it was not good for man to be alone ; and the be- 


and affairs of the heart, occupied the evening. Not that Pringle, during 
these visits, ever allowed his thoughts to wander from his purpose, or 
lean to the “ soft side ofthe heart.” When, however,—for Pringle was 
but a man—he felt a premonitory tug at his heart-strings, he would look 
sternly at the old leather trunk, and all his stoicism would revive. The 
soft intruder was bid good night, and the obdurate Pringle would sneak 
to his bed to dream till morning of the old leather trunk and its con- 
tents. 

Precisely twenty-one months after the date of his intention to become 
a small capitalist on hisown account, the vision of a real hundred pound 
note rose upon his sight. There was no mistaking thejcrisp sterling feel 
of the paper. He looked intently at the words “ One Hundred Pounds,” 
in large capitals. A quiet self-approving smile stole over his haggard 
featcres. The corrugated brow, the crow’s feet, thelimp and languid 
hair—what were they todo him? He had within his clutch the golden 
vision that so often formed the subject of his day dreams, and distracted 
his slumbers at night. 

But did Pringle limit his ambition to a “ cool hundred?” For the 
honour of human nature, we are bound to admit that he did. And now 
that he had it, he didn’t know what te do with it. He was miserable 
without it, he was unhappy with it. But still the consciousness that he 
could call thatsum his own—own, gave an animation to his feature’s a 
buoyancy and an elasticity to his form, that was quite wonderfal. 

Yet daily the question presented itself to him,—what could he do with 
the hundred pound note, now that he had acquired it? And through 
sheer dint of not knowing what to do withit, he became unusually 
pensive. 

‘I made it single-handed,” said the bewildered clerk, ina fit of mon- 
etary abstraction, while he wistfully eyed the water-mark on the note, 





amiss with Mr. Pringle. That gentleman’s uneasy pacing up and down 


the room, interrupted by a passionate exclamation, and the desponding cry 


of “ fifty-two” uttered in a half frantic tone, prevented Miss Blossom from 
knowing what was going on, of properly taking advantage of her position 
at the key-hole. Miss Blossom in this particular scrupulously fuifilled the 
Scriptural injunction,—she diligently ““ watched” the uneasy movements 
of the clerk as he fidgeted up and down the room, and took note of sever- | 
al exclamations which she thought had some significance for herself. 

‘Now let me see,” said Pringle, as he cut himself short in the midst 


and in desperation thrust both his hands to the uttermost depths of his 
breeches’ pockets. What the sequel to these uneasy thoughts was, and 
what Pringle did when he didn’t know what to do with his hundred 
und note, may be inferred from the announcement shortly after made: 
the parish cletk of , marvellously resembling the banns of mar- 
riage between Thomas Pringle, bachelor, and Priscilla Biossom, spinster. 
—Bentley's Miscellany. , 


Sa cel 








of a towering soliloquy, “economy andno matrimony—that’s the point. 
’Taint that she’s too old, but she has no money, and love at fifty-two 
without some is clean uorsense. It would not be endured in the city. 
On the Exchange it would hardly pass; and the firm—the firm—what 
would that larger firm, the world, say?” 


The excited clerk, ina vain endeavour to know what would be thought , $¥ard station, but there were so many tubs and bales that the coast guard, 


in these several quarters of his projected scheme, lifted his hands inagony | men were obliged to load themselves heavily with them, for it was found, 


of apprehension, and as he allowed them to fall by his side in an effort 
atresignation, he dropped into that easy chair which the provident Miss 
Blossom had furnished. He buried himself in its ample recesses, and 
did the same charitable work for his head, which he buried in his Qunda. 
Now, burying thoughts alive has been found no bad way of resuscitating 
them. Tom had no sooner made up bis mind that it was time to accumn- 
late, to get at the right side ofa hundred pound note or thereabouts, than 
another element of uneasiness was added to his stock :—he was fifty-two 
years old, and he never thought of it. By a kind of sentimental connexion 
—an onning aad offing—be had half committed himself to Miss Priscilla 
Blossom. That young lady—for the privilege of spinsterhood is always | 
to be extremely young—thought that a partial committal in an affair of 
the heart was tantamount to a matrimonial engagement, and was there- 
fore at ease on the subject, believing that time and assiduity would 
work 4 matrimonial miracle in her favour. But the age of miracles, 
like that of chivalry, is gone by. ‘“ Thou shalt not marry except well” is 
a species of eleventh commandment which prudent men are very obser- | 
vant of; and although Tom was an indifferent observer of the deca- | 
logue, he compromised for his breach of it by a rigid observance of the 

eleventh commandment. 

He determined to become a very miser,—to grind, pinch, and pare 
down and lop off all superfluities that might in future interfere with the 
economical purpose of his life. Among other luxuries, that of matrimony 
was even given up. ‘ Matrimony ai fifty-two, and a three pound note 
to begia the world with—the idea was preposterous !” 

Treagony of mind which a rather shetty gentleman endures when 
called upon to revolutionize his habits, is great. The despouding clerk 
felt it very acutely, The old sofa on which he ruminated this bitter cud 
shook beneath bim. He ground his teeth pretty d stinctly, and to the 
soft, hesitating rap at the door, he blurted out, “ It can’t be done—it 
can’t be done! Come in.” 

* But it is done, Mr. Pringle, and to your liking,” said the soft silvery 
Voice of Miss Blossom, as she darkened the door of Tom's little apart- 
meut with a plate of nicely stewed tripe, with a snow-white napkin over 
that, aud over that again, looking a gracious invitation, the yet beaming 
countenance of the happy spinster. 

‘ Very kind of you, Miss Blossom,” said Pringle, as he felt the whole 
of his economical schemes dissolve as the smoking platter sent up its 
grateful odour. “ But you were thinking of tripe; my thoughts ran upon 
thrift. Itcan hardly be done,” continued the clerk, again relapsing into 
his economic mood ;—“ and if it could, it ought not. What! perpetrate 
that aw/ul thing at fifty.two !—monstrous !’’ 

The simple maiden could not conceive the affinity between a nice dish 
of tripe and these incoherent expressions, and ben ing on the abstracted 
ccerk a pair of eyes that had not quite lost their powers of iuterroga- 
tion, she said playfully. 

“ What's done can’t be undone, Mr. Pringle. Now, your dinner is 
done to a tura, and—there, let me help you.’ 

There was so much kiudness in the tone of the maiden, so much sym- 
pathy, that while he mechanically bolted his food, he fixed a maudlin 
= of eyes on her,and caught himself in the act of fondling with her white 

and. A quiet emile of happiness indicated the pleasure of the spinster 
at this approach to his former eelf. 

8 So you think me ia love, Miss Blossom,” said the clerk, petulantly 
inging down his knife and fork. “ Of course you do.” 
You don’t like your dinner, Mr. Pringle,” said the lady, getting very 

Z i or perhaps, you don’t like m-m-me,” she said, hysterically sob- 
wet pone eager appetite, and you're not so—so—!-fo-fond as you 

“ There now, that'lido,” whimpered the cler rashed aw 
~~ with the corner of the table-eluth. since sh 

is aa een ene or three impatient turns round the room, wriggled 
pi re form into an attitude of determination, and approaching the 

“ “i with @ grave if not stern air, he said : 

Poh ante don’t think me fond, Miss Blossom,—and you're right. 
helieve a waa _ Fond at fifty two !—’tis ail gammon—don’t 
Tose thet ord * a 1s hot in us at forty, much less at fifty-two,—and 

. elleve me if { should say Iam. A man of fifty is fond 














A SMUGGLER OF THE MODERN SCHOOL. 


ASKETCH TAKEN AT THE SEA.8SIDE-—-BY WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON. ESQ. 


HOW JOE RULLOCK MANAGED THE REVENUE. 
The prisoners were now collected, and marched up to the nearest coast- 


that should only a small guard be left to take charge of them, the smugglers 
would carry them off. ‘The wind whistled coldly, the rain came down in 
torrents, and the revenue people and their prisoners had a very disagreea 
ble march through the mud up to the station, Tom Figgit being the only 


! ‘ . = ° 
person who retained his spirits and his temper—though he grumbled in a 


witching hour of tea, with an infusion of small-talk, affairs of the house | 
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ing Tom had only told the tale to annoy him ; but to make sure, seizing 
a gimlet, with his own hands he broached tub after tub, his face elongat- 
ing as he proceeded, and the visions of his prize-money gradually vanish- 
ing from his eyes. Tom, and the other smuggler, looking on all the time 
with a derisive smile curling their lips, though pradence prevented their 
saying any thing which might further exasperate the lieutenant. 

At last, withan angry oath, he threw down the gimlet. They one and 
all contained nothing more potent than salt water. He then, with eager 
haste anticipating disaster, tore open the bales. They were composed 
solely of straw and a little packing cloth. 

“ Them be life-buoys, sir,” said Tom, quietly, “‘ we carries them now 
always, by the recommendation of the Humane Society.” . 

The smugglers now burst into fits of laughter at the rage and ba 
pointment of the outwitted officer, and even bis own men could scarcely 
reetrain their tittering at his extravagances. There was, however, not @ 
shadow of excuse for detaining the smugglers. They had a full right to 
land empty tubs and life-buoys at any hour of the night, and they had not 
offered the slightest resistance when captured by the cuast guard. In 
fact, as Tom expressed it while narrating his adventures with high glee 
to Joe Rullock, they fairly did the revenue. 

The next morning, the Pretty Polly appeared beating up toward Fair- 
port, and before noon she was at her moorings, and Joe was exhibiting a 
variety of pretty presents to the delighted eyes of Miss Margaret 
Rumours were not long ia reaching her ears that one of the largest runs 
which had ever been known for ages had been made on the coast at some 
little distance from Fairport the very night Lieutenant Hogson seized the 
tubs of salt-water; and Joe confessed that he had only one more trip 
to make before he settled for life. 

We need not detail the events of the next few days in the quiet town 
of Fairport. Those we have narrated served for conversation to the good 
people for full nine days, and during that time poor Mr. Hogson never 
once ventured to show his face inside the castle walls, for he had astrong 
suspicion, though an uojast one, that pretty Mistress Margaret had some- 
thing to do with his disappointment. For her credit, however, we are 
certain that she was innocent of any intentional falsehood. Joe suspected 
that Mr. Hogson would attempt to pump her, so, as we have seen the 
contents of a bucket of water throwndowun a ship's pump to makeit suck, 
Joe took care that the Lieutenant should get something for his pains, by 
telling the young lady to answer, if she was asked, that she had heard 
him say that he intended landing at Bay. | 

For ibe three following weeks Joe Rullock contrived to spend several 
days on shore in the society of Serjeant Ramrod’s family, though the 
Pretty Polly during that time made several trips down Channel, and was 
very successful in falling in with some large East Indiamen, the pilotage 
money of which was considerable ; and besides that she landed several 
rich passengers who paid well, so that Joe was rapidly becoming a weal- 
thy man. He would have been wise to stick to his lawful and regular 
calling ; but there was so much excitement in smuggling, and the profits 
ofone trip were so much more than he could gain in several winters’ 
hard toil, that he could not resist the temptation. Had he taken the 
trouble of comparing himself with others, he would, we suspect, have 
considered himself a more honest man than the railroad speculators ofthe 
present day. ’ ‘ 

It was again the last quarter of the moon and the nights were getting 
dark, when the Pretty Polly once more left her moorings in Fairport 
harbour. Now it must not be supposed that she ran over at once to the 
coast of France, and tsking in a cargo, returned as fast as she could to 
England. Joe was not so green as to dothat. He, on the contrary, as 
before, cruised about the Channel tillhe had put two of his pilots on 
board different vessels, and, to disarm suspicion, they took very good care 
to present themselves at Fairport as soon after their return as possible ;, 
po even Mr. Hogson began to fear that there was very little prospect or 
making prize money by capturing the Pretty Polly, or of wreaking his 
vengeance on Joe. é i, 

As soon as the last ship into which he had pnt a pilot was out of sight, 
Joe shaped his course for Cherbourg, where he found a cargo of tubs 
ready for him, hut he this time did not take any silks in his venture. In 
a few hours he was again on his way across the Channel. The weather 
was very favourable. Now some people would suppose that we mean 
to say there was a clear sky, a smooth sea, anda gentle breeze. Far from 
it. It blew so fresh that it might also be called half a gale of wind ; the 
clouds chased each other over the sky, and threatened to obscure even 
the stars, which might shed a tell-tale light on the world, and there was 
a heavy sea running; in trath, it gave every promise of being a dirty 
night. Nothing, however, in this sublunary world can be depended on 
except woman’s love, and that is durable as adamant, true as the pole. 
star, and unequalled. The Pretty Polly was about fifteen miles from 

the laud, and Joe and Tom Figgit were engneens themselves on the 
favourable state of the weather, when the breeze began to fall and veer 
about, and at last shifted round to about east-south-east. Gradually the 
sea went down, the clouds cleared off, andthe sun shone forth from the 








comical way at being compelled to carry a tub for other people, and insis- 
ted that he should retain it for his trouble at the end of his journey, When 


he reached the guard-house, he slily tumbled the tub off his shoulders, and | 


blue sky bright and warm. 
“Now this is what I call ado,” exclaimed Tom Figgit, in atone of discon- 
tent. ‘ Whod have thought it? Here were we expecting the finest night 


down it came on the ground with so heavy a blow that it was stove in| Heaven ever made fora run at this time of the year, and now I shouldn’e 


The names of the prisoners were now taken down in due form, and they 


| were told they must be locked up till they could be carried before a magis- 


trate, and be committed to gaol for trial. As soon as the officer had done 
speaking.” 

‘* Please, sir,” said Tom, “ there’s one of the tubs leaking dreadtully, 
andif it isn’t looked to, it will all have run out before the morning ; though 


| for the matter of that, it doesn’t smell much like spirits.” 
’ p 


‘* Bring mea glass,” said the Lieutenant, who, wet and cold, was long- 
ing to havea dropof spirits; ‘ I’ll soon pass an opinion on your eaude vie, 
Master Tom,” 

Tom smiled, but said nothing, whilst one ofthe men brought a glass and 
broached the leaky tub. 

“ Show a light here,” said Tom; “ Well, [can’t say as how it’s got 
much of the smell of spirits—hang me, if [ can make it out.” 

Tom filled the glass, and with a profound bow, worthy of a Mandarin, 
presented it to the officer, Lieutenant Hogson was thirsty, and without 
even smelling tne potion, he gulped it down. 

* Salt water, by George!” he exclaimed, furious'y, spitting and splut- 
tering it out with all his might, and giving every expression to his dis- 
gust. 

Tom, forgetful of the respect due to aking’s officer, burst into a fit of 
uproarious laughter, 

“ Well, | warned you, sir. [told youthere was something odd about it 
—ha, ha, ha—and now you find what [ said was true—ha, ha, ha.” 

* What do you mean, you scoundrel ?” cried the lieutenant, stamping 
furiously ; ‘‘ how dare you play such a trick ?” 

“Nothing, sir, rothing,” answered Tom, coolly; “you see, { should 
have been very much surprised if there had been any thing else but salt- 
water; for, you see, we was bringing those tubs on shore, full of sea-water, 
for a poor old lady, who lives some way inland, and her doctors ordered 
her to try sea-bathing en the coast of France, but as she couldn’t go there 
herself, you see, she has the water carried all the way from there to here. 
by a fancy she has, but it’s very natural and regular, and we get well paid 
Or it, sir.” 

“Do you, Master Tom, actually expect me to believe such a pack of 
gross lies ?’’ stammered out the(lieutenant, as well as his rage would let 
him. 

“I don’t know, sir,’ answered the smuggler; “ some people believe one 
thing, some another, and L hope you won't thinkof keeping us here any 
longer, seeing as how we've done nothing against the law in landing tubs 
of salt water for old Missis Grundy up at Snigses farm, sir. You may 
just go and ax her if whatI says isn’t true as gospel. It might be the death 
of her if she didn’t get her salt water to bathe in, you know, sir.” 

© Old Missis Grundy, I never heard of her before,” exclaimed the lieuten- 
ant, growing every moment more angry, “ and Snigses farm, where’s that, 
I should like to know ?”’ 

‘* Why, sir, you see it’s two or three miles off, and rather a difficult road 
to find,” answered Tom, winking at his companiozs; “ you first go up the 
valley, then you turn down by Waterford Mill, next you keep up by 
Dead Man’s Lane, and across Carver’s Field, and that will bring you 
about a quarter of the distance.” 

“Why, you scoundrel,” exclaimed the lieutenant, who recognised 
the names of these places and knew them to be wide apart, “ you impu- 
dent rogue, you, why are you laughing at me.” 

_“* Oh no, sir,” answered Tom, demurely, pulling a lock which hung from 
his bullet-shaped head, *“ couldn’t think of laughing at you; besides, sir, 
you knows one can’t always make one’s face as long as a grave-digger’s 
apprentice’s,”” 

“Til make it long enough before I've done with you, Master Tom, let me 
tell you,” exclaimed the officer. ‘‘ Now letus see what are in those other | 





mds but rn wretched self, loves nobody! Reverse the picture : 
waded ae ive. and there is some chance. But, believe me, Miss | 
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casks and bales.”’ 
“*What all them that your people have had the trouble of carrying up 


“ We shall soon see that, my fine fellow,” answered the officer, think- 


be surprised that there won’t be a cloud in the sky just as we ought to be 
putting the things ou shore.” 

“ It can’t be helped, Tom,” answered Joe ; ‘ our good luck has not done 
with us yet, depend on it.’ 

“T wish I was sure of it,” replied Tom, who was in a desponding mood 
—he had taken too much cogniac the night before. ‘ Rememter the story 
about the pitcher going too often to the well getting a cracked nose. Now, 
captain, if 1 was you I'd ju-tabout ship and run back to Cherbourg till 
the weather thickens again. We should lay our course.” 

“ Gammon, Tom. What's the matter with you ?” exclaimed Joe. “ One 
would suppose that you had been and borrowed one of your wife’s petticoats 
and was going to turn old woman.” 

“ You know, captain, that I've very little of an old woman about me- 
and that it’s for you I’m afeared more than for myself,” replied Tom, in a 
reproachful tone. “ A yearin gaol and the loss of a few pounds is the 
worst that could happen to me, while you would lose the vessel and cargo, 
and something else you lay more value on than either, I suspect.” 

“ Wel, well, old boy, we'll be guided by reason,” said Joe, “ We 
won’trun any unnecessary risks, depend on it, I'll just take a squint round 
with the glass to make sure that no cruiser has crept up to us with this 
shift of wind.” 

Saying this, Joe carefully swept the horizon with his telescope, but for 
some time it rested on nothing but the dancing sea and the distant land. 
At last, however, his eye caught a glimpse of what to him appeared a very 
suspicious looking sail dead to windward. 

“ What do you make her out to be?” he asked, handing the glass to 
Tom Figgit, and pointing towards the sail, which appeared no bigger than 
a sea-gull’s wing gleaming in the rays of the sun. ‘Tom took a long look 
at her. 

“ She’s a big cutter, and no mistake,” he answered, still keeping his 

eye tothe tube. “ And, what’s more, she’s standing this way, and com- 
ing up, hand over hand, witha fresh breeze. {don’t like the cut of her 
jib. 
mi Let’s have another squint at her,” said Joe, taking the glass from the 
mate’s hand, then letting it come down suddenly, and giving a slap on his 
thigh, he exclaimed, “ You are right, Tom, by George ; and what’s more, 
if I don’t mistake by the way her gaff top-sail stands, she’s the Ranger cut- 
ter, which we gave the go-by in the winter, and they’ve vowed vengeance 
against us ever since,” a ; ae ; 

Davis and Calloway then gave their opinion, which coincided with the 
rest, nor did there appear ‘o be any doubt that the approaching vessel was 
the Ranger. 

The wind, as we said, had fallen, but there was still a censiderable 
swell, the effects of the past gale, which made the little vessel pitch and 
tumble about, and considerably retarded her progress. Joe now scanned 
his own sails thoroughly to see that they drew well, and then glanced 
his eye over the side of the cutter to judge how fast she was going 
through the water. He was far from satisfied with the result of his ob- 
servalions. 

“It won't do,” he remarked, “ we must be up slick, and run for it, 
or she’ll be overhauling us before dark. If we was blessed with the 
breeze she’s got, we wouldn’t mind her. Rig out the square-sail boom, 
bend on the square-sail. Come, bear a hand, my hearties, be qaick about 
it. None of us have much fancy for a twelvemonth in Winchester gaol, 
I suppose. That'll do; now hoist away.” 

And himself setting an example of activity, the helm being put up, the 
main sheet was ease off, a large squaresail set, and the cutter dead be- 
fore the wind, was ranning away from her supposed enemy. The 
equare topsail was next hoisted, and every stitch of canvas she could 





cerry was clapped on, and under the influence of the returning breeze, 
the Pretty Polly danced merrily over the waters, though not at all ap- 
proaching to the speed her impatient crew desired. Tom Figgit shook 


y toy with beauty’s chain without coun-, tere?” cried Tom; “lord, sir, the tabs, of course, is full of salt water | his head. 
y-two every ling should be made of fine gold, | too, for Missis Grundy.” 
gracefally. That's what I say, Miss Blossom.” | 


“2 —— it would be so,” he muttered, “ I knowed it when [ reed 
the wind dropping. Well, if it wern’t for Joe, and to see thatb——d 
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coast-guarder, Hogson, a grinning at us, and rubbing his paws with de-| firmly kept hispost. Tom Figgit quietly sipped his grog, eyeing Lawson 


light, 1 shouldn't care. If we might fight fori , it would be a different 
thing, but to be caught like mice by a cat, without a squeak for life, is 
very agrawating, every one must allow.” 

Tom had some reason for his melancholy forebodings, for the Pretty | 
Pol!y most certainly appeared to be out of luck. Do all she could, the | 
Ranger, bringing a fresh breeze, gained rapidly on her. The people 
in the revenue cruiser had evidently seen her soon after she saw them, | 
and suspecting her character, had been using every exertion to come up | 
with her. They had, in fact, long been on the watch for, and quickly 
yecoguised her as their old friend. The smugglers walked the deck, | 
vainly whistling for wind, bat though they all whistled in concert the | 
partial breeze refused to swell their sails till it had filled those of their | 
enemy. Nothing they could do, either wetting their sails, altering her 
trim, by shiftiog her cargo, would make the Pretty Polly go along faster 
One great object was to retain a considerable distance from her till 
darkness covered the face of the deep, when they might hope more easily 
to make their escape. 

As the sun went down the heavens grew most provokingly clear, and 
the stars shone forth from the pure sky, so that the smugglers both 
saw and were seen by the revenue cutter, and the character ol the Pretty 
Polly was too well known b every cruiser on the station to allow her to 
hope to escape unquestioned. Still Joe boldly held on his course. He 
never withdrew his eye from his pursuer in order to be ready to take ad- | 
vantage of the slightest change in her proceedings, but he soon saw he 
must make the best use of his heels and his wits, or lose his cargo. Poor 
Joe, he thought of his good resolutions, he thought of Tom’s evil prog 
nostications, but he was not a fellow to be daunted at trifles, and he still 
trusted that something in the chapter of accidents would turn up to ena. | 
ble him to escape. 

The breeze at last came up with the Pretty Polly, but at the same time 
the Ranger drew still nearer. All their means of expediting her move- 
ments had been exhausted, every inch of canvas she could carry was 
epread aloft and even below the main boom and square-sail boom water 
sails had been extended, so that the craft looked like a large sea-bird with 
& small black body, skimming with outspread wings along the surface 
of thedeep. The land at no great distance ley broad on their beam to 
starboard. With anger and vexation they saw that all their efforts to 
save their cargo would probably be fruitless. 

“Tt can't be helped, my 'ads,” cried Joe, “ better luck next time. In 
with all that light canvas. Besmart about it, stand by the square-sail 
halliards—Jower away ; hoist the foresailagain ; down with the helm Bill, | 
while we get a pall on the main sheet. We must run into shoal water, | 
and sink the tubs. It will come to that, I see.” | 

As Joe said, there was no time to lose, for the revenue cruiser was nuw | 
little more than a mile distant, looming large in the fast increasing obsca- 
rity of night. There promised, however, to be too much light during | 
the night for them to hope to elude the sharp and practised eyes of her 
look-outs, While the smuggler, with the wind nearly abeam, was run- 
ning in for the land, her crew were busily employed n getting the tubs | 
on deck and slinging them in long lines together, with heavy weights | 
attached over the side, so as to be able, by cutting asingle lanyard, to | 
let them all sink atonce. No svoner did they alter their course, than | 
their pursuer did the same. ‘They had, at ali events, gained the impor- | 
tant advantage of escaping being overhauled in daylight. They now 
stood steadily on till they got within a quarier of 2 mile of the land, the 
revenue cutter not having gained materially on them. By this time 
every tub was either on deck or over the side. 

“ Starboard the helm a little, Tom,—steady now,” sang out Joe; 
“ we'll have the marks on directly ; I can just make out Pucknose Kuoll 
and Farleigh,Caurch steeple. Now mind, wheu I sing oat cut, cat all o: 
you.’ 

It was not without some difliculty the points he mentioned could be 
distinguished, and nove but eyes long accustomed to peer through dark- | 
ness could have seen objects on the shore at all. His aim was to bring 
certain marks on the shure in two lines to bisect each other, at which | 
point the tabs were to be sunk, thus enabling him to find them again 
at a future day. = 

“ Starboard again, a little, Tom—steady now—that will do—luff you 
may !utf—I have it. Cut now, my hearties, cut,” he exclaimed, and the 
next moment a heavy splash told that all the tubs slung outside had been 
cat away and sunk to the bottom. “Stand by to heave the rest over- 
board,” he continued, and a miuute afterwards, with tresh bearings, the 
remainder of the cargo was committed to the deep. ‘ Now, let’s haul 


up for Fairport, and get home to comfort our wives and sweethearis. 
Better luck next time.” 











With this philosophical observation, Joe buttoned up his pea jacket, 


self comfortable, and to bear his loss like amen. By the Pretty Polly's 
change of course, she soon drew near the Ranger, when a shot trom one 
ofthe guus of the latter came flying over Ler mast-head. On this signifi- 
cant notice that the cruiser wished to speak her, Joe not being anxious 
for a repetition of the message let fly his jib-sheet, and his cutter coming 
round on the other tack, he kept his foresail to the windward and his 
helm down, thus remaining almost stationary. A boat soon pulled along- 
side, with the mate of the crusier, who, his crew, each carrying alantern, 

overhauled every part of the veasel’s hold, but not even a drop of brandy 

was to be found, nor a quid of tobacco. 


“Sorry, sir, you’ve taken all this trouble,” said Jos, touching his 
hat to the officer. ‘I thought, sir, you know’d we wasa temp'rance 
vessel,” 

It was diamond cut diamond The officer looked at Joe, and burst out 
laughing, though disappointed at not making a seizure. 

“ Teil that to the marines, Mister Rullock,” he answered. “If you 
hadn’t half an hour ago, enoagh spirits on board to make the whole s!tip’s 
company of a line-of-battle ship as drunk as fiddlers, {’m a Datehman.” 

“I can’t help, sir, what you thinks,” replied Joe, humbly ; “ but I sup- 


pose you won'tdetain us? We wants to get to Fairport to-night, to drink | 


tea with our wives, and nurse our babies.” 
_ “ You may go, my fine fellow, and we'llbring in your tubs in the morn- 
ing,” answered the mate, as he Stepped into the boat. 

‘Thank ye, sir,’”’ said Joe, making a polite bow, buat looking very much 


sees to expedite his departure with a kick, but discretion withheld 
im. 


” . . . . 
“ Let draw,” hesang out in avoice which showed the true state of his | 


an ‘ 
Zeelings beneath his assumed composure ; “ now about with her.”’ 


_Ina short time after, the Pretty Polly was safely moored in Fairport 
river. 


The next morning, at daybreak, the Ranger was seen hovering in rather | 


dangerous proximity to the spot where the tubs bad been sunk. Sle was 
thea observed to get her dredges out, and to be groping evidently for the 
hidden treasures, In the course of the day, Joe and his crew had the 
mortification to see her come into the harbour with the greater part of their 
eargo on board. Ofcourse they all looked as innocent as if none of them 
had ever befure seen a tub, for there was nothing to betray them, though 
it was not pleasant to see their property in the hanisof others. The re- 


venue cutter, then hauling alongside the quay, sent all the tubs she had | 


on board to the castle, where they were shut up securely while she 
went back to grope for more. 
* Joe watched all these proceedings with apparently, calm indifference, 
walking up and downall the time on the quay, with a short pipe in his 
mouth and his hands in his pockets. No sooner, had darkness set in, than 
he and his companions might have been seen consulting earnestly together, 
and going round to the most trustworthy of their acquaintence. What 
was the subject of their consultations may hereafter be guessed at. Their 
plans, whatever they were, were soon matured, and then Joe repaired to 
pay his accustomed visit to Serjeant Ramrod and his grand-daughter. 
Joe Rullock was, as I have hinted, not the only lover Margaret Ramrod 
possessed, which was, of course, no fault of hers. One of them, for there 
might have been half-a-dozen at least, was James Lawson, a coast-guard 
man, belonging to Fairport; and if he was aware that he was a rival of a 
rr poe officer it did not afflict him. Asit happened he was stationed at 
Shesien oto _— the tubs which had been captured in the morning. 
— ogee \ ae a thing was safe, he soon grew tired of watching 
: a “i tee ©, for it was adark, cold night, with a thick, driving 
arte looking oop mt? $0 he persuaded himself that there could be no 
—_ ting into Serjeant Ramrod’s snug room, lighted up by pretty 

fargaret’s eyes. and warmed by a blazing fire. The serjeant welcomed 
him cordially, and Margaret mixed him a glass of bot brandy and water, 
while discussing which, a knock was heard at the castle gate, on which 
Mistress Margaret, throwing her apron over her head, ran out to admit 
the visitors. She was absenta minute or more ; probably she had some 
a son in again closing the gates on su windy a night; he at last she 
= — by no less a person than Joe Rullock, and his shadow, 

A smile stole over Margaret’s pretty mouth as sh 

Jooked as fierce as he could at Lane and by Head tpn ag 3 
himself down directly opposite the revenue-man. Lawson was not to be 
stared out of countenance, so, notwithstanding Joe’s angry glances, he 


| 
! 
| 
| 
and twisted his red comforter around his neck, determined to make = Soon after this Joe Rullock married Margaret Ramrod, and, wonderful 





all the time much inthe way that a cat-does a mouse she is going to de- 
vour, sothat at last the revenue-man; feeling himself rather uncomfortable, 
he scarcely knew why, helped himself thoughilessly to another stiff glass, 
Joe laughed and taiked for all the party, and told several capital stories. 
contriving in the interval to whisper a word into Margarei’s ear, at which 
she looked down and laughed slily. She was soon afterwards seen filling 
up the coast guard man’s glass, only by mistake she poured in Hollands 
instead of water. Theerror was not discovered, and Lawson became not 
only very sagacious but brave in the extreme. After some time he recollec- 
ted that it was his duty to keep a look-out from the top of the castle, and 
accordingly rose to resume his post. Joe on this jumped up also, and wish- 
ing the old couple and their grand-daughter good night, took his departure, 
followed by Tom: Serjeant Ramrod and Lawson closing the gates securely 
behind them, 

No sooner were Joe and his mate outside the wall than they darted 
down a small aley which led tothe water, and ata littie sheltered slip 
they found a boat, witha coil of rope and some blocks stowed away in 
thestern sheets. Joe, giving a peculiarly low whistle, two other men ap- 
peared crawling from under a boat, which had been turned with the keel 
uppermost on the beaeh, ,and then al! four jumping in, pulled round under- 
neath the castle wall to a nook, where they could not be observed from the 
quay even in the day time. 

It was, as we have mentioned, blowing and raining, and as dark as 
pitch, so that our friends had no reason to complain of the weather. 
After feeling about for some time, Joe discovered asmall double line, 
to which he fastened one of the stouter ropes, and hauling away on one 
end of it, brought it back again into the oar Who had rove the small 
line we cannot say, but we fear that there was a little traitor in the garri- 
son; perhaps Joe or Tom had contrived to do it before they entered the 


| serjeant’s sitting-room. 


** Hold on fast,” Joe whispered to his comrades, *‘ I'll be up ina mo- 
ment.” Saying this, he climbed up the rope, and soon had his face flush 
with the summit of the castle walls. Lookiog round cautiously, he 
observed no one, so he climbed over the parapet,aud advanced across the 

latform to the top of a flight of steps which communicated with the 

ower part of the building, He looked over the railing, but his eyes 
could not pierce the gloom, so he descended the steps, and had the satis- 
faction to find Lawson fast asleep at the bottom of them, sheltered from 
the rain by one of the arches, “ All’s right: he won't give us much 
trouble, at all events,’’ he muttered to timself; and returning to the 
parapet he summoned his companions. Two other boats had now joined 
the first, and, one after the other, twelve smugglers scaled the walls, 
Others were, it must be understood, watching at various points in the 
neighbourhood, to give the eailest notice of the approach of the coast- 
guard, Joe stationed two men by the side of Lawson to bind and gag 
him ifhe awoke, which he was not likely to do, while the rest proceeded 
with their work. 

They soon contrived to break open the door of the store epening from 
the platform, where the tubshad been deposited ; then each man carry- 
ing one ata time, like ants at their work, they transported them to the 
parapet of the castle-wall. From thence, with great rapidity, they were 
lowered into the boats, and then conveyed round to the foot of a garden 
belonging to an uninhabited house, which, of course, had the character of 
beiag haunted by spirits. Joe and his friends worked with a will, as 
much delighted with the thoughts of doiug the revenue as at recovering 
their property. 

The greater number had been thus secured when the rain ceased, and 
ihe clouds driving away, the smugglers were afraid of being seen by 
their opponents. They therefore secured the door of the nearly empty 
store, and all descending, uurove the rope from the breech of the gun 
to which it had been fastened, so as to leaye no trace of their pro- 
ceedings. 

The next morning Lawson, on recovering from his tipsy slumbers, 
seeing the door closed, reported that all was right. Mr. Hogson was the 
first person to make the discovery that all was wrong. and his astonish 
ment and rage may be more easily imagined than described. Nearly 
every tub of the rich prize had disappeared, and the lieutenant swore 
he was certain that the little wicked vixen, Margaret Ramrod, had some 
thing to do with it. 

Neither Serjeant Ramrod nor Lawson could in any way account for it 
and as it would have been asubject of mirth to ali their brother oflicers 
who would not have shared in the prize, the authorities of Fairport 
thought it wiser not tosay much on the subject. Several persons were 
suspected of having a hand in the transaction, but the smugglers were 
known to be too true to each other to alford the remotest chance of dis- 
covering the culprits. 


to relate, forswore smuggling ever after. Whether her persaasions, or 
from finding it no longer profitable, had most influence, is not known ; at 
all events, he is now one of the most successfu! and active pilots belong- 
ing to Fairport, and though he doves nut mention names, he is very 
fond, among other stories, of telling how a certain friend of his did the 
revenue. 


—@~——— 
PARLIAMENTARY SKETCHES. 


MR. J. WALTER. 

Mr. John Walter, the new member for Nottingham, stands in a very 
difficult and trying position. The namehe bears implies the inheritance 
of a vast power,—tne greatest, and, in some respects, the most arbit- 
rary, at present existing in the world. Public rumour, at least, invests 
him with all that mysterious responsibility, and ascribes to him all that 
influence over public affairs, which, wben combined in thelate Mr Wal 
ter, constituted him in reality, if not in name, a formidable European 
power. Mr. John Walter, therefore, although he enters parliament as a 
new and untried man, yet bears with him the burden of a double re- 
sponsibility,—that of the past and of the future; and even if public ru- 
mour should assume too much in ascribing to this gentlemau the com- 
mand of a power which he might wield with a peculiar pride, still the 
effect of such a prevaient opinion would be, on Mr. Walter’s position 
and prospects asa politician, tae same. 

Better to understand the position of the son, let us recall that of the 

| father. Full justice has never been done to the character of the late 





| Mr. Walter Whatever may have been his moral or intellectual short- 
comings, on a critical analysis of his character, he was, without question, 
one of the most original and extraordinary men of his age. » His auto- 
biography, if frankly written. would be one of the most interesting con- 
| tribations to history and moral philosophy that have ever been given to 
| the world; nay, one might almost say it would throw some new lights 
|on human nature. The public only knew Mr. Walter through a postou- 

mous panegyric, ably written, in an amiable and praiseworthy spirit, in 

the journal over which, up to a recent period, he avowedly had control. 
That notice, however, had reference rather tw his character as a man of 

business, and in that respect it perhaps did justice to him. Looking at 
the great work of his hands merely as being the type of what anews- 
paper should be, as an organ of intelligence, and of political, commer- 
cial, and economical opinion, he might fairly be termed the most origi- 
| nal, enterprising, and practical man of his day; because, in no other 
| channel of energy, commercial or manufacturing, are so many of the 
| higher faculties required to aid the mere man of business as ia the crea- 
| tion and skilful management of such a newspaper. In this branch of his 
character it would be scarcely possible too much to praise the late 
Mr. Walter, although panegyric is not always praise. 

The late Mr. Walter had higher claims. Evea had the journal in 
question been only made by his exertions the original and perfect mode 
of a newspaper, it would, by its own excellence, still have taken prece 
dence ofall the other journals then existing in the world. The peculia- 
merit of Mr. Walter lay in the new influence which he built upon this 
foundation. He made his journal an exemplar of what is and mnst be 
THE power of the world in this age. It is a power the most natural in 
its origin, and the least vicious in its effects, of any the world has yet 
seen. The consolidated empire of the warrior, though transmitted from 
| generation to generation, never loses the taint of its unjust origin. The 
| Institutions invented to sustain it are all based on the tradition of force. 
Religion, which has founded some systems of rule, and cemented more, 
has, nevertheless, save in some favoured portions of the earth, too often 
had, as itstill has, Superstition for its strongest ally. Throughout three- 
fourths of the world it has hoped to secure the present eternal salvation 
of man only by degrading and enslaving him; and even now, when, 
seeing what a purer practice has effected during the last four centuries 
for this island, and for some parts of the Continent, the most elevated in 
mind and station of Catholic Europe are striving, by other means, to 
reach the same end, the vices of the system are found almost too strong 
for the viriuous purpose of the individuals. But the power of which the 
most commanding example was created and perfected by the late Mr. 
Walter, has no such evils, either of origin or im effect. It is instinct with 
a spirit and life coeval with that of humanity—cormant, but never 








dead ; and being itself of that creative and inspiring nature, that it must 
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sustain the moral and intellectual futare of man, precluding the recur- 
rence of those intervals of torpor which have heretofore furnished his- 
tory and philosophy with some of their most striking examples. Of all 
the influences by which mankind have, from age to age, been ruled, this 
is the most purely intellectual in its origin. But, perhaps, its greatest 
claim consists in that, being a substantive and ind: pendent neg it 
can, at will, make itself the ally of those other powers which have pre- 
ceded it, holding the balance between them and humanity, and throw. 
ing its weight into either scale, according to the demands of a high mo- 
ral necessity. Deriving its authority fromthe assent and conviction of 
mankind, it is subject to a perpetual check upun its possible excesses. 
There is ever a moral pendulum to moderate pernicious activity. 


The late Mr. Walter, by elevating this new agent to the highest point 
yet attained—sometimes judiciously following the example set him by 
his brethren, but more often setting that example himselft—has earned a 
very high place among the benefactors of mankind. We must not regard 
him as a mere fortune-mmaker possessed more skill than his competitors, a 
as a first-rate practical printer, who could himself “turn to at case” 
or superintend the working of his machines when deprived of the due 
service from his subordinates,—or as as a man of enterprise and capital, 
running expresses against the government, snd distancing all competi- 
tors in the early procuring of news. He was all this, and a great deal 
more. We remember once being much struck with an expression used 
by one of a class much abused by the journal to which we refer. Scram- 
bling over a mountain side, in one of the wildest and poorest districts of 
the west of Ireland, with our temporary host, a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, the conversation turned upon some of the dainty epithets which 
had been applied from time totime by the leading journal to the “ sur- 
pliced raffians.” Our companion was a man of considerable attainments, 
and contradicted, in his manners and habits, the estimate usually formed 
of his class. Having accidentally used as applied to that journal the word 
newepaper, he broke out suddenly, ‘‘ Newspaper, sir! it is a part of the 
government of the country !” This magnanimous admission of the much- 
abused priest was, in fact, the highest tribute to the late Mr. Walter. 
By the most skilful management, requiring a knowledge of human na- 
ture, an acquaintance with the past, and a prescience of the future, for 
which even he intimates of Mr. Walter never gave him suflicient credit, 
he brought his journal to be the most fine and delicate barometer of 
public opinion. As public opinion more and more superseded, in this 
country, other and more aucient but eflete forces, statesmen found it to 
their advantage to consult the barome er. From consulting it, the step 
was natural to making use of it; for, by avery simple process, it had 
equally become to the people asnpposed barometer of the designe of 
statesmen. The alliance thus formed was highly honourable to the youn- 
ger of the contracting parties ; because it was not an insulting condes- 
cension, but was based on the principle of independence. The interme- 
diate period, however, between the first small beginning and this grand 
result (for it was a grand result soto conquer the enshrined pride of 
aristocracy in office) was one of great trialand difficulty to Mr. Walter 
not as a uewspaper proprietor, for there his way was clear to him, but 
as a private individual, taking openly an active personal suare in politics. 
Tuis will bring us back to the starting-point of our digression,—the 
position of his own son, upon the popular hypothesis that he is the in- 
heritor of his father’s power. 








The most plausible charge against the journal in question has always 
been its recklessness and waut of principle. ‘That charge might more 
fairly allege that the journal constantly changed its course and its opin- 
ions, but it was untrue to say that it changed its principles; for it bas 
always had fixed principles identical with the instincts of British nation- 
ality—principles which may be found in its latest as in its earliest 
numbers. Keeping certain ends for ever in view, Mr. Walter proceed- 
ed to their attainment, often by the most tortuous paths. He had his 
own fixed opinions ou politics, which, naturally, he would always have 
preferred to see advocated in the paper; but he was the respousible 
manager for a considerable proprietary, and in his commercial character 
he was not to consider his individual views. Again, he occupied a cer- 
tuin position as a public political maa, and also as a member of Society, 
Constantly, the policy of the journal belied the opinions of the sappo- 
sed manager. Sordid motives were ascribed for changes which were 
dictated by the prescience of a high and rare intelligence. Mr. Walter 
was possessed with a species of instinct. He suffered .the intermediate 
penalties of his foresight, and when at last the public, as they usually did, 
came round to his views, their pride forbade them to maniiest a sense of 
theirerror. Mr. Walter, though bis character was, of course, disfigured 
by blemishes,—thoagh he was not himself a first-rate master of that 
literary power which he so well knew how to appreciate, to use, and to 
reward, in others,—though, both in his public and private character, he 
was sometimes charged with insincerity,—though. from his constitution- 
al caution, his studied reserve, his habit of deliberate mystification, aud 
his constant practice. even in iminutiz, of the rule, that to govern men 
you must prevent them from uniting,—be was really little known even 
to his supposed intimates—was, nevertheless, a politic, far sighted, 
statesmaulike person. He seemed scarcely to allow himself to think his 
own thoughts; he strove ever to seem not to act his own acts. — First, 
with him, was the attainment of power; second, was the prescribing the 
rules of its exercise. Even when seemingly most ridden away with by 
his own hobbies, he was often the most cautiously and warily ensuring 
the attainment of his objects. He did not mind to put on motley if it took 
him into the presence chamber. He was ever ready to merge his own 
identity in the aggregate of his policy, yet clung all the while to his 
power with the tenacity of wisdom. He used men most when they 
most thought they were using him. The world dreaded; society, more 
especially the aristocracy, suspected; the mindlees multitude imputed ; 
his own intimates often every pitied. But behind the varying mask he 
alternately presented to either there rested, ever calm and still, his clear 
sagacious mind, his working purpose—his Ulysses-like spirit, enduring 
all that he might win. Mr. Walter was the Louis Philippe of journa- 
lism. f 

At length came the last general election. Mr. Walter was on his 
deathbed. All the thoughts and affections of his family and friends were 
centred in him and his melancholy affliction, Politics could find no place 
in such a scene. Even had Mr. John Walter ever allowed himself to 
think of contesting Nottingham, which to a man of his character would, 
at such a time, have been impossible, public decency would have preclu- 
ded the accomplishment of the wish. Atsuch a time it was, that one of 
those fine national instincts, which it was the peculiar glory of Mr. Wal- 
ter throughout his life to have fostered, urged into spontaneous activity 
the artisan thousands of Nottingham. It was a burst of gratitude which 
ought for ever to be put to the credit side in the national account with 
Chartism. “ What!” said the honest, toil-worn men of Nottingham, “ here 
is our old friend dying—he who has sacrificed so much for us ; a as 
destroyed the accursed Poor-law, and fought our battle when we ~ no 
other friends. Shall we not do something to smoothe his passage rom 
existence! Shall he die, and our debt remain unpaid!’ And yng 
thought, which, like all efforts of popular enthusiasm, seemed i! 8 = 
each individual of those thousands at the same instant, they oe re e 
performance of their noble work. They showed that — ores Sad 
ganization. Every thing was done with the precision of t poet of the 
long prepared for an electioneering campaign. The secret — Ane 
struggle presented features which, but for the noble motiv es, oa rest 
been iudicrous. Money there was none; or" hp ers ithe 
riages to bring in out-voters must be paid for; > - mameaall dinuiion 
want of all the complicated machinery required re tains tee 
Enthusiasm was the magician that called all upon the instant. Penn 

. : * d persons, who had never 
men found means to subscribe; quiet, retired P A a 
i sos +) syarantees, Where (ime was every 
taken part in politics, emerged, with gua Seibert sedition: 
thing and money was useless; carriages sprang ve wd wtp ap to F 
ically as Cinderella’s pumpkin coach. The whole election, in short, was 
os ; P :» a manner to astonish the country and 
conducted to a triumphant result, in a : . 
ite pi Mr. John Walter was the first person 
utlerly paralyse the opposite party; © Tw p techy ft ds 
in London to hear of his own nomination. 1 wo or taree daye alterwar 
he was the first to hear, to his utter astonishment, of his own election: 
+. net of becoming gratitude and retributive justice 
and, to crown all, this ac f his father’s death 
was accomplished on the very day of his father ' 

Yet, asa public man, and in his individual character, Mr. Walter was 
too often in a false position. For some years before his death—indeed, 
until within about a year before that event—he did not openly identify 
himself with the paper. Siill the effect was the same, From the time when 
he lost his seat in Berkshire, because the paper made a sudden change, of 
which the public emphatically approved less than six years afier, up to his 
less unsuccessful attempt to enter parliament, all the sins ofthe paper were 
laid at his door; and during the short interval while he sat in parliament 
he was perpetually assailed, not so much on his own account, as on ace 
count of the gigantic agent of his will. That he was not avowedly con- 
nected with itmade no difference. He got no credit for the good he did; 
but was made the scapegoat of all kinds of political passions. This, © 
course, Was a necessary consequence of his position. ; : (pee 

Now, Mr. John Walter, the member for Nottingham, inherits this, his 
father’s difficulty. It matters not whether he, is or is not responsible for the 
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management os .~ won gy — wees, 
i credit for it, and that is en . > hap 
Os venperienced a foretaste of the petty annoyance to which he is lik 
yyy by vulgar partisans, who have charged him with 
what they conceive to ve the offences of The Times, This more yee 
shape of the difficulty will, doubtless, present itself in multiplying vem | 

Mr. Waiter’s public life progresses. ‘Sucn attacks he could afford to | 
Gespiee. But not so easily disposed of is that silent, intangible, voiceless 
opinion, prevalent in the House, which cannot be reasoned with, or ‘seit | 
pated, except by the most unequivocal denial. ‘Che dilemma resolves isselt 
into this—that, when Mr. Walter’s public course coincides with that of 
the newspaper, he will get but little credit for it; while, shou'd he take an) 
in dependent course, diverging ever so little from the line of the great pub | 
lic ora le, pablic opinion will more readily accuse him of rashness than of | 
want of forethought. Private, personal influence may be exercised tc an 
uniounded extent by a gentleman so sitnated ; but public influence and 

osition are rendered less easy of attainment. Another drawback arises 
outof the same difficulty. Omne ignotum pro magnifico. Much of the pecul- | 
jar power of The Times aro-e from the mystery which shrouded its man- 
avement. It is scarcely possible for any individual, however great his 
powers, to embody the popular conception of the talent and sagacity re- 
quired for the management of The Times. Wedo not say that Me. Wal- 
ter is not the man to break down this obstructive prejudice; quite the re- 
verse. But we dosay, that it will be for him a work of very great difficul 
ty. The error of the late Mr. Walter was, his resolute determination to sit | 

in parliament, Even had he possessed great talents for speaking, he would 
still have stood ata disadvantage. Newspaper warfare allows of many 
maneuvres which could not, with the same propriety, be practised whare 
the parties are face to face in a public assembly. The late Mr. Walter, had, on 
this score, a host of embittered enemies to combat, What made his dilli- 
culties greater was, that he had not mastered the art of commanding the 
attention of the House of Commons. His speeches, when read, were, like 
many of his writings, excellent. But his feeble and unemphatc delivery 
prevented their producing theie due effect upon the House. 

There was a dramatic interest in the election of Mr. John Walter for 
Nottingham, His father had once, after severe struggles, been elected for 
that immense constituency. He was deprived of his seat by means which 
did no honour to the House of Commons. The son then again contested 
Nottingham in 1843, but without success: and the idea that any member 
of the family would represent that place was given up as beyond proba- 
bility. 

Politically regarded, this unique event was a great and significant blow 
to the gigantic corruption and trickery by which our representative sys 
tem is perverted and disg aced. Its effec: upon the successful represen. 
tative might have been most embarrassivg. Although coming in un- 

pledged, the acceptance of the seat implied, in honour, the fulfilment of 
the political conditions naturally attending it; while a refusal, under 
such circumstances, would have appeared peculiarly ungracious. It 
might have been that Mr. Walter’s political opinions would have render- 
ed it impossible for him, as a man of honour, to satisfy the demands of 
his new constituents. This probability enhanced the general difficulty 
of his position; a subject we have dwelt upon the more, because all the 
circumstances attending both the private position and the election of this 
gentleman, constitute his case an exceptional one as regards the past, but 
one which, we hope, may become more generally a rule in the future, 
Mr. Walker cut the Gordian knot by taking a very natural step. In a 
speech he mace on his triumphant inauguration at Nottingbam -a epeech. 
which those who heard it describe to have been one of remarkable effect 
in delivery—he declared his principles to be the sameas those of his late 
father. So the case stood thus between the parties: ‘‘ You elected me 
on account of my father: tne principles you would have accepted in him, 
I avow: so far the moral compact is fulfilled. I am not called upon to 
undertake anything beyond.” In this view of the case Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor would be the Chartist member for Nottingham, Mr. Walter the 
independent member. 


A great problem of the age is, whether you must subvert authority in 
order to reform its abuses. Shall we have, under the name of a monar- 
chy, @ goveraing aristocracy or a governing democracy? Are oar insti- 
tutions, or are they not, tending towards Republicanism in disguise? Is 
our Church, or is it not, trafficking its spiritaal character for worldly 
wealth and power, and, therefore, losing its spiritual influence over the 
—_ ? Is constituted power, therefore, losing its old sauction? Is an 

onest agitation for unlimited extension of the suffrage consistent with 
the fundamental principles of the British constitution? If so, and grant- 
ed that the people, by gradual concessious, not of principies but of limi- 
tations, shall be invested with power, are they always (honesty and gvod 
citizenship assumed) the best judges of their own social interests? 

















Might not hatreds, engendered by traditions of immemorial injustice, st- | 


persede good feeling and common sense? What guarantees are there 
that, even among the masses themselves, the reason of the few might not 
be overridden by the will of the many? Qa the other hand, is there not 
often too much justice in the complaints of the millions? Have the her- 
editary stewards of mankind faithiully performed their stewardship? It 
not, could justice be withheld were the defaulters and the injured once 
brought face to face? If it could not, would it not be wise to avert such 
acollision? Before unappeasable passions ure excited,—while reason 
and good will still hold sway, might not the stewards prove that, from 
the very nature of their stewardship, they were themselves in error,— 
that the joint-stock-interests of humanity have been permanently and pro- 
gressively advanced by them, the managing directors,—that abstract rights 
cannot be discussed irrespective of their relation, from age to age, with 
civilization? Finally, past errors being mutually confessed, and past 
difficulties matually admitted, may it not be better that the t ained and 
enlightened few chould honestly strive to raise up the masses of mankind 
gradually to their own level, than by allowing power to wait upon ab- 
stract right, to run the risk of ultimately lowering the tone of all! These 
seem remote questions, but they have a direct bearing upon the pniloso- 
phy of contemporary politics. 

Now, without knowing anything of Mr. Walter's opinions, we should 
be inclined to asauime that he was one of «class of thinkers among whom 
such questions as these afe seriously agitated. They are not theorists, 
oF mere men of ideas, but they do require that all policics and legislation 

hall be based on some principle, aud that in every detail ihey shall be 
part ofa general system. Itis quite possible that they may feel, with 
some hing like shame, that the policy of England, for the last twenty 
years or more, bas been a series of shifts aud expedients, suggested by an 
indefinite fear, which would not be confessed by our statesmen. As a 
generalrule, multitudes are not putin motion by abstract ideas. The 
theory of Chartism, for instance, would never have power to revolution- 
ize the country. Thedesire of the multitude to obtain power originates 
iM a sense that that power was unfairly used by its former holders. What: 
ever may be the ultimate destination of the British people, when edu- 
cation shall have emboldened them, and other causes shall have more 
equalized conditions, at present any movements of the people are aroused 
by positive social evile. To counteract their desire for legislative power, 
you must show them that you are prepared to enforce its fair exercise 
by the present holders, But the authority of power has in this country 
become weakened: it requires new sanctions. The best new sanction 
gone be the revival of an old one, in a purer and more imposing form, 
i might also imagine a thinker of this kind surveying our social sys- 
»—perceiving that the old ties, the superstitions of affection, which 


united man to man and class to class, kave become weakened ; that there 


18 a want of honour, trust, reverence; that avarice reigns triumphant, 


and in none more than in some of the clergy, whose especial mission it 
1s to do battle with it: and that the common people are too much at the 


mercy of those who, under the artificial arrangements of society, are 


Protected in the enjoyment of that power which is too often needlessly 
10 antagonism with laboar. 


To those whose ideas run in these channels it is quite natural that they 
should entertain the most exalted ideas in the direction of religious and 
- political absolutism, and yet feel the most ardent desire to improve 
‘4e general condition of mankind. Such men may often, with apparent 

be accused of inconsistency, or even of a double-faced policy, 
» at one time, they go any lengths to assert their abstract princi- 
Pies, while, at others, they are fuand fighting at the head of those who 
are must autagonistic to them. For statesmen can only work with the 
their theory they must accomplish a 


®ven 
1OJustice, 


ecause 


tools ia their hands, and to conceal 
wide circumvention of facts. 


The political priuciples immediately avowed by Mr. Walter are, hos- 
(a question which really masks many 
of the day); the establishment of a fair property: 


tility to the abuses of the Poor-law 
of the social questions 


ta. . . . . . ; ; 
 alrad pbssa fo oe which is also a measure of fair jus 
er Classes, rt. Walter is also, in sg 
term, a reformer of social a i OT gp a ono 
som Q i 
& years an active and honoured member of the High-Charch party 


Whenever the quest , 5 
Walter cold ais guste elurm comes born parliament, M 


ais Own principles, so long as tue 
institution itself, Farther than bh woe 


and the public in general | ing the political views of Mr. Walter, because a man’s private opinions 


. f odified by his public ition. But we are, perhaps, not 
ow ess pai toro pagar hy Ang to ue aivkee and assistance of Mr. John 


He has sat but a few weeks in parliament, and already | Walter, even during his father’s lifetime, is to be attributed, in a great 


buses, On the other hand, he has been for 





_—s_—C SHE _ Atoion. 


measure, the high tune of pbilosophical statesmanship by which the co- 
lumns of The T'imes have been occasionally distinguished daring the last 
few years. It is said that his faculty for discovering and appreciating 
the talent required for such a purpose exceeds even that of his late fa- 
ther. 

Mr. Walter is a man of highly accomplished mind. He is M.A. of Ox- | 
ford, where, although a Man of retired habits, his worth was early appre- 
ciated. He is also a barrister, but does not practise. Commencing public | 
life at thirty years of age with such advautages, it is in his power to 
shape out for himself a brilliant career. Should his judgment be equal | 
to his abilities, nothi g can impede his progress As yet he has made | 
but few effurts to speak in public, butthose elforts have been much more 





successful than is usual with beginners. To call them effurts is, in fact, 


a misnomer; for although not as yet aiming at much, they were com- 
plete in iuemselves. Mr. Walter has oue advantage over his father in | 
being a better speeker. Nature has not grudged him the necessary per- 
sonal qualifications, Although not much above the middle size, he is 
one of those men to whom mental superiority gives a fictitious and im- 
posing stature. His pale, student-like countenance, and fuil, searching 
eye, inspire respect: be has the air of aman who thinks much for him 
self. His voice is favourable to his vocation as a public speaker, should 
he follow it; and he has, above all, one very strong claim on the House 


| of Commons, in that on whatever he says or does there is the strong 


stamp of self-possession.— Fraser's Mag. 
ee 
A FETE CHAMPETRE IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
BY MRS, PERCY SINNET, 


AsI have not the enviable power possessed by the lady in Tancred, 
who could “ describe in a sentence, and personify in a phrase,” L must de- 
vote several lines to the locality before attempting to give an acccunt of the 
diplomatic fete of Sultan Abd-ul-Meschid, to which I had lately the honour 
of being invited. . ee . 

The Haider Pascha, the great grassy plain on which it took place, is 
situated on the hilly shore of the Asiatic Bosphorus, inthe rear of the 
towns of Chalcedon and Scutari, which as you know pass for suburbs of 
Constantinople. It lies tothe left, behind the hill of Scutari, and has a 
prospect not directly upon the landing-place, but im a slanting direction to- 
wards the sea near the Prince’s Islands : 

On the appointed day, a whole army of green tents was arranged in the 
most beautiful order with the opening towards the Bosphorus for the sake of 
the cool breezes. The Hill ot Scutari, open on three sides, was especially 
appropriated for the discharge of rockets and firing ; and on the verdant 
level was to be the place of the Sultan’s kiosk, and that of the famous table 
tent, which cost Sultae Mahmud a million and a ha'f piastres, and may be 
looked on as the ark of the covenant between Islam and Christendom. 

Whoever seeks che favour of the Christians must of course, before all 
things, give them plenty to eat and drink, and the feast of the circumcision 
ot the sultan’s two elder sons offered a favourable opportunity of drawing 
closer the bonds of friendship in goo’ occidental fashion. As the father 
of the great Sesosiris caused all the boys in Ezypt born on the same day 
ashissoato b2 reared at the royal cost, so all sons of Mussulman parents 
born within the last ten years inthe neighbourhood of Constantinople and 
the Bosphorus, who had not yet received the sacrament of Islam, were now 
to dosoat the charge of the sultan, Eight thousand boys were inscribed 
and accommodated in a new and well-arranged wooden building, furnished 
with nine hundred beds; and, in addition to the necessary expenses, and a 
daily allowance of two hundred piastres, each boy was presented witha 
new robe as a baptismal gift. Five steam vessels were employed from 
morning to evening, in bringing over the public, all at the imp-rial charge, 
and with a care of which we tn Europe have no idea; other boats made 
the round from San Stefano to the Black Sea, to colleet the boys with their 
parents or relations, and carry them back again laden withthe royal gifts. 
Three times a day there were discharges of artillery, and at sun set began 
the fiery rainof many coloured rockets, and countless lamps glittered on 
rhe Haider Pascha and along the shores of the cepid Bosphorus as far as 
Bujukdere. Tae whole body of officials, from the Grand Vizier to the 
| lowest servant in a public office, became, for the time, dweilers in tents 

and the sultan’s guests, Including the immediate servants of the sultan, 
| and the guard on duty, not less, it is said, than one hundred thousand men 
| were entertained by the imperial host. ‘ Ad quid perditio ha ? What upon 
earth was the use of all this waste of rockets, powder, rice, and flours, 
asks some finance Iscariot ofthe West? Thirty million of piastres (seven 
| and a half millions of francs), What a horrible waste,” cries some Western 
child of Mammon, devouring with greedy glance all this oriental magni- 
| ficence. 
| On the 23rd Sept., at two o’clock, the whole diplomatic corps, with 
| their securities and interpreters, were invited to an imperial banquet, 
and “ by particular desire, all in fall puff.” All that vanity has invent- 
| ed from Lisbon to Teheran, to disguise the poverty of the inside by the 
| splendour of the out, was put in requisition by the different representa- 
ves of western majesty. Thirty of the highest Turkish dignitaries, re- 
splendent in diamonds and gold embroidery, accompanied them. What 
a constellation of glories—how their diamonds flashed back the radiance 
|of the sun! As ill luck would have it, in the midst of all this splendour, 
| a tremendous storm burst over the Pontus at midnight; its violence was 
; most unusual even on the Bosphorus. As for the dinner, it was not to 
be thought of, although so many of the guests had arrived; the tents were 
| flooded, the viands completely spoiled, and the plain of Haider Pascha be- 
;came animpassable swamp. In the hope of better fortune, a second 
| day, the 28th, was appointed. Four steam vessels, a Russian, an English, 
| and au Austrian Lloyd’s started together from Bujukdere. To revenge 
| the former disappointment, Messieurs the diplumatists were more mag- 
| nificent thanever. The rivaishi» between the House of Bourbon and 
the House of Hapsburg dates, as is well-known, from above three hun- 
dred years ago, and although now in more peaceful fashion than of yore, 
| the old spirit is ready to break out onevery occasion. The French bad 
an engine of two hundred horse-power stronger than the Austrian, and 
had set off full ten minutes sooner; luckily, the Imperatore in which we 
had embarked, was one of the best of Lloyd’ssailers in the Mediterrane- 
an, and the captain a picked man. We passed our panting rival trium.- 
phantly, and reached the anchoring-place considerably befora her. But 
alas! it wasa barren victory! We lay off the shore and beheld the long 
array of green tents, the wooden amphitheatre, the plane-trees, and the 
curious crowd waiting to feast their eyes on the glory of the West. The 
otficer appointed to introduce the ambassadors was waiting to receive 
us, and carriages and horses in superfluity were ready tor our conveyance. 

‘Bat the gods,” says Herodotas, “are envious of the happiness of 
mortals.” The wicked clouds were in waitingalso. The landing began 
with the strictest order and etiquette. The internuncio’s boat, with its 
ten gondoliers in scarlet and white, had landed its first cargo, and our 
turn was coming,—when, crash! dowa came the tempest from the Bal- 
kan, with a how! and aroar, the thunder booming heavily, the lightnings 
flashing vividly on Chalcedon, and the cloads emptying a second deluge 
on the glittering diplomatists. How the crowd scampered ! and how the 
bestarred and be-ordered gentry scrambled iuto the carriages! Some 
Turkish women lost their veils in their flight, and white and black. 
plumed diplomatic hats were the sport of the pitiless wind: some axle 
trees broke, some of the riders tumbled, and—tell it not in Gath—more 
than one representative of a Lord’s anointed kissed the slimy plain of 
Haider Pascha io their white kerseymere pantaloons. An occasional 
watery gleam of sunshine awakened our hopes ouly \o mock them; and 
the lengthened faces and forlorn toilettes that at last presented them- 
selves where Turkish grandezza awaited them in solemn tranquillity may 
be better imagined than described. 

The meadow on which stood the sultan’s kiosk, the theatre for the 
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three sides. On the fourth the entrance was guarded by a lieutenant- 


palm branch, and holding long gilded halberts in their hands. 


He has no longer strength 





chief actors in the ceremony, and the great table-tent was enclosed on 


general and his battalion in battle array. The long corridor, leading to 
the hall of audience, supported on columns, and in which was placed the 
orchestra, was well covered with matting and carpets; the temporary 
audience-chamber itself abundantly provided with tabies, sofas, chairs, 
and divans; and on either side of the entrance stood a file of the palace | they breathed not the same hopes as the former ; the latter declined from 
guards, flaming in scarlet and gold, With their scarlet tchakos adorned, | “ My de»rest Maria” to “ Dear Miss Rogers.” 

in addition to their gold edging, by a long green plume resembling a 


deo who has the right of sitting in the sultan’s palace, or, a8 some say, 
even in the imperial presence. 


Since the reforms began under Mahmud II., the sultan stands when he 
gives audience; and, with the exception of some arabesques on the walls, 
and blue silk hangings to the window, there was vo furniture whatever in 
the room. Asemicircle was formed, stretching from one side to the other, 
by the diplomatic corpsand the Turkish dignitaries. The sultan entered 
from a side cabinet, and stood still before part of the circle formed by hig 
own subjecis; and Ali Effendi, minister for foreign affairs, interpreted, 
with every sign of the deepest reverence, the words that fell from the roy. 


al lips tothe dean of the diplomatic body, this time the French ambassador. 


No doubt his majesty bad bis answer ready to the stereotyped civilities of 
the West, and nas probably repeated it scores of times. The double mis- 
hap of the weather neces:itated a few civil phrases in addition to the 
usual form. In spite of the formality of the expressions, we were ali most 
anxious to hear the sovnd of the sultan’s voice. Unluckily, this was no 
easy matter. While in the Persian imperial audience-chamber people 
bawl at the shah, at ten paces’ distance, in Stamboul sovereign and servant 
spoke in so low a tone, that they were scarcely audible at three. To make 
amends, our westeru Curiosity was gratified by a most satisfactory stare 
at the eastern potentale, 
Abd-ul- Meschid is above the middle height, broad-shouldered and finely 
shaped, with the youthful luxuriance and tulness of form on which the 
Asiatic eye is so well pleased to rest; and his natural advantages were fur- 
ther set off by the elegant simplicity of a close fittiug dark blae surtout, 
embroidered on the seams with gold, white pantaloons, and polished Eu- 
ropeaa chaussure. Nothwithstan ding some traces of the small-pox, his, 
face has much manly beauty, with iis high forehead, finely arched brows, 
small mouth, and straight, well formed nose, The sultan has nothing of 
the look of premature decay so often spoken of in Europe , but inspite of 
his Caucasian blood by the mother’s side, Adb-ul-Meschid has the olive- 
tinted skinofhis Turcoman ancestors, His profile is very handsome . the 
moustache is short and thick, and his whiskers and beard kept within due 
bounds. His solitaire was a diamond as big asa pigeon’s egg, Sultan 
Abd-ul-Meschild is twenty-three years old, and, though not disinclined to 
pleasure, capable of severe labour, and is undeniably one of the best-in- 
tentioned princesof our time, At the end of the ceremony, Baron Bour- 
gueney and Count S:urmer presented some strangers accidentally at Con- 
stantinople, and who had also received invitations through the minister of 
foreign affairs.” par ee 

In private audiences the sultan speaks to individuals, a condescension 
not permitied by Turkish etiquette on public occasions. Without saying 
a word his majesty fixes his eyes on the person presented and that is a 
sultan’s greeting, and, according to Asiatic notions, a signal favour. 
On dismissing us, the sultan and some of bis great men remained 
standing and motionless, till the last o! the glittering throng had vanished. 
(ee 


ANECDOTES OF DOGS. 


The following are selected from a great variety of interesting anec- 
dotes of dogs in Captain Brown's‘ Popular Natural History,’ just publish- 
hed. 

“An English gentleman some time ago went to Vauxhall Gardens 
(France) witha large mastiff, which was refused admittance, and the 
gentleman left him in the care of the Sa who ed my = there, 
The Englishman, some time after he had entered, returned to the gate. 
and informed the guards that he had lost his watch, telling the sergeant, 
that ifhe would permit him totake in the dog, he would soon discover 
the thief. His request being granted, the gentleman made motions to the 
dog of what he had lost, which immediately ran about amongst the com- 
pany, and traversed the gardens, till at last he laid hold of aman, The 
gentleman insisted that this person had got his watch ; and on being 
searched, not only his watch, but six others were discovered in his k- 
ets. What is more remarkable, the dog possessed such a perfection of 
instinct, as to take his master’s watch from the other six, and carry it to 
him! 

“ Of the alertness of the dog in recovering the lost rroperty of its mas- 
ter, we shall give one other instance. M. Dumont, a tradesman of the 
Rue St Denis, Paris offered to lay a wager with a friend, that if he were 
to hide a six livre piece in the dust, his dog would discover and bring it 
tohim. Tbe wager was accepted, and the piece of money secreted, after 
being carefully marked. When they had proceeded some distance from 
the spot, M. Dumont called to his dog that he had lost something, and 
ordered him to seek it. Caniche immediately turned back, while his 
master and his companion pursued their walk to the Rue St Denis. 
Meanwhilea traveller, who happened to be just then returning in a small 
chaise from Vincennes, perceived the piece of money, which his horse 
had kicked from its hiding place ; he alighted, took it up, and drove te 
his inn in Rue Punt-aux-Choux, and Caniche had just reached the spot in 
search of the lost piece when the stranger picked it up. He followed 

the chaise, went into the inn, and stuck close to the traveller. Having 
scented out the coin, which he had been ordered to bring back, in the 
pocket of the latter, he leaped up incessantly atand about him. The 
getleman, supposing him to be some dog that had been lost or left be- 
hind by his master, regarded his different movements as marks of fond- 
ness ; and as the animal was handsome, he determined to keep him. He 
gave him agood supper, and on retiring to bed, took him with him to 
his chamber. No soon had he pulled off his clothes, then they we e 
seized by the dog; the owner conceiving he wanted to play with them, 
took them away again. The animal began to bark at the door, which t 
traveller opened, under the idea that he wanted to go out. Canich in- 
stantly suatched up en article of dress, and away he flew. The stranger 
posted after him with his nightcap on, and literally sans culottes. Anxiety 
tor the fate of a purse full of double Napoleons, of forty francs each, 
which was in one of the pockets, gave redoubled velocity to his steps. 
| Caniche run fall speed to bis master’s house, where the stranger arrived 
| ia a moment afterwards, breathless and enraged. He accused the dog of 
robbing him. ‘ Sir,’ said the master, ‘ my dog is a very faithful creature, 
and if he bas rua away with your clothes, it is because you have in them 
| money which does not belong o you.’ The traveller became still more 
; exasperated. ‘Compose yourself, sir,’ rejoined the other smiling ; ‘ with 
out doubt there is in your pursea six-livre piece with such and such- 
{ marks, which you picked up in the Boulevard St Antoiae, and which I 
threw down there with a firm conviction that my dog would bring it 
back again. Thisis the cause of the robbery which he has committed 
upon you!’ The stranger’s rage now yie.ded to astonishment; he de- 
livered the six-livre piece to the owner, and could not forbear caressing 
ihe dog which had given him so much uneasiness and such an unpleas- 
ant chase.” 





—— 
SHERIFFS’ COURT, 
Red Lionsquare, Jan, 27. 
BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 


ROGERS V. BATCHELLOR. 

This was an action to recover compensation in damages for a breach of 
promise of marriage. The damages were laid at 5002, and the present 
proceeding (judgment having been allowed to go by default) was to assess 
the amount to be awarded, 

F Mr. O'Malley was for the plaintiff, and Mr. W. Cooke for the defen. 
ant, 

As a singular feature in this case no witness was called. The parties 
had corresponded for about seven years, and numerous letters had passed on 
both sides. Several letters were taken as evidence, and the facts, as far as 
they were disclosed, were gatheredfrom the epistles so admitred, It appear- 
ed that in 1842 the defendant, who was stated to be now 26 years of age, 
and aclerk ina railway company, having been removed from one office at 
Liverpool to another in London, had promised the plaintiff (Miss Maria 
Rogers) to marry her, He was respectably connected at Liverpool, and 
nad been in India, ‘The plaintiffs mother and sister had gone to America, 
and she had stayed in England on his account, The letters were worded 
in a sober manner for such epistles, and Lreathed much affection, the defen- 
dant giving the plaintiff credit for the sacrificeshe had made by remaining 
inthis country on his account, and expressing his intention to marry her. 
The defendant had some years ago obtained a situation in a railway com- 
pany at Liverpoo!, which had been increased in value, and he was now i¢ 
the station in London, The last three letters read were in August last, 





Mr. O'Malley asked the jury to consider the damage the plaintiff had 
sustained. For seven years she had lived on hopes, and when the de- 


Nearly an hour was spent in mutual compliments and fine speeches, be- fendant’s circumstances prospered then he felt that she had not a for- 
fore the thunder of the artillery announced the approach of the sultan. 
At last the heavily embroidered, silver-fringed, blue silk curtain was raised, | she had made any arrangements for him. She had stayed in England. 
At the foot of the steps, Chusun Vascha, little, old fat, and blue eyed, w's | had wasted the seven best years of her life, and now he had discarded 
seated on achair, to await his clients till the audience was over. Chusun 
-| Pascha, full of riches and honours as of years (he is full eighty), has a 


r -| smile for every one; and if his hair and beard 7, might 
Popular side, and yet all the while advance | serve as a tote for ie bond of Autinous. Phat piel col. ng Allene 
was not directed against the 


not frel justified in exp!ain- 


tune, as he hinted in one of his letters, and that he was not aware that 


her. He trusted that the jury would not let the plea of poverty, which 








* Le Ministre des affaires etrangeres, par ordre de Sa Majeste Imperiale 
le Suitan, prie’ Mon. de vouloir bien assisier au diner, qui aura 








enough to mount steps, or to stand for any length of time; yet he never | lieu Jeudi prochain, 23 Septembre, 4 Haider Pascha, | huit heures a la 
fails to be present at a grand ceremonial, and is the only Turkish gran-° Turque. 
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would be urged by the de‘endant’s counsel prevail, but would give sub- 
stantial damage for the injury sustained. ; 

Mr. Cooke, on the part of the defendant, complained of the meagre 
state in which the case had been presented. No witness had been called: 
all rested on the letters admitted. There was no evidence to show the 
defendant’s position, farther than that he wasaclerk. There was no 
evidence that the defendant had discarded her, or had married another. 
On the contrary, he could inform the jury that he was ready as he ever 
had been to marry the plaintiff. — 

Mr. O'Malley, interrupting, said the defendant had not expressed his 


rents, be kept in close rooms, in which free ventilation and cleanliness 
are neglected, a few months will often suffice to induce tuberculons 
cachexia"’—the beginning of consumption. Persons engaged in confin- 
ed close rooms, or workshops, are the chief sufferers frou consumption : 
thus, of the 233 tailors who died in one district in London, in 1839, 123 
died of diseases of the lungs, of whom ninety-two died of consumption, 
| Of fifty-two milliners, dying in the same year, thirty-three died from 
diseases of the lungs, of whom twenty-eight died from consumption. Dr. 
Guy reports, that ina close printers’ room, he found seventeen men at 
work, of whom three had spitting of blood, two had affections of the 


readiness; on the contrary, he had admitted his breach of promise, and | lungs, and five had constant and severe colds. After reading these sad 
they were assembled to assess the amount of damages to be awarded for | facts, who can denythat the chief cause of consumption is the respiration 


such breach. 

Mr. Cooke declared that he could now state that he had not, further 
than was applied by the present action, broken his promise. 

The learned Under Sheriff remarked that it was not now too late for 
the parties to be married. 

Mr. O'Mally said there was a case in the Exchequer some time back, 
in which the defendant stated that he was ready to marry the party 
bringing the action, but it was held that such an offer would not operate 
against the action. te 

Mr. Cooke remarked on the absence of evidence. The p'aintiffhad a 
married sister in London, and had she been called, he could have shown 
that it had been by her meddling conduct that the action had been 
brought. The defendant, in fact, was ready to fulfil his promise, but 
his circumstances would not permithim to marry at present, and the 
remark made respecting the want of a fortune was to show(as the learned 
geatleman expressed it) “ that there was nothing to make the pot boil. 
The defendant had preferred a single life to a married state of porate, 
and he was sure that in estimating the damages the jury wou 
have respect to the situation in life of the defendant, ard not by 
giving large damages consign him to prison. It was a case of very mo- 

erate damages. : 

The learned Under-Sheriff, in placing the case beforethe jary, told 
them that it kad been presented in a very meagre form. There wasnot 
doubt a breach of promise had been committed, and their province was 
to award compensation for such breach, It was a caseof fair and re ason- 
able damages after a correspondence of seven years, and the attachment 
the plaintiff had evinced by staying in this country when her family went 
to America. ‘ ; 

The Jury retired for nearly two hours, and, on their return into court 
at 7 o’clock, assessed the damages at L.64. 


es 
LOVE’S DESERTION. 


A MELANCHOLY FACT.~-BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 
Love was born one joyous evening, 
In a glance from Julia’s eye, 
And I found myself ere morning, 
Doomed her willing slave to sigh. 


Darkening clouds fell o’er each moment 
Not enlivened by her smile, 

Or that graceful fairy figure, 
Stealing all my peace the while. 


Angelic, pure, ethereal ! 
H avens! she was all divine, 

Yet I dared—a common mortal— 
Hope, kind fate, and she was mine. 


Li‘e was changed, for all was golden, 
Her halo shed its lustre round ; 

This indeed was pure elysium, 
Happiness on earth was found. 


Love Jay down upon our threshold, 
Smiling a}! the livelong day, 

In a love-knot tied his pinions, 
Resolved to vever fly away. 


But, fatal truth, one morning early, 
Love had lost some little grace, 

He frowned and sulked, and slily poi:.t:d 
To my charmer’s dirty face. 


Next day I found Love very poorly 
With a horrid touch of vapours, 

For he'd seen my lovely asgel 
Come down, in her hair curl papers. 


Incensed, he packed his bow and arrows, 
And left the place without a sigh, 

For she breakfasted vext morning, 
Without stays, and cap awry ! 





Siisccllaucous. 


An Ave Cuanm.—During the period when James I. studied the 
sciences at St. Andrews, under the tuition of the celebrated George Bach- 
anan, every sort of superior tearning and knowledge was considered by 
the illiterate and superstitious vulgar as proceeding from magic, or, as 
it was usnally termed, the black art. On this principle, George Bach- 
anan, on account of his superior attainments in literature, was esteemed | 
a wizard. A poor woman who kept an alehouse in St. Andrews, and who, 
by some means or other, had lost all her custum, applied to George for 
his witchcraft assistance. After some serious conversation, George told 
her that if she strictly adhered to his instructions, she would soon be- 
come yery rich. To remove all bis doubts, she gave him the strongest 
’ »r punctual compliance with his orders. “Then, Maggie,” 


assurances Ot ne. - ney ! 
. >» t “ei 
said the learned wizara, | we wea. {me vou brew, throw out of the 


vat six ladles fall of waterin the de’il’s name, turning between each ladle 
fall round on the left; this done, put six ladles full of malt in the vat in 
God’s name, turning round by tae right between each time. And in 
addition to this, be sure to wear this bandage about your neck, and never 
open ittill the day of your death.” Maggie strictly obeyed, and in the 
course of a few years, accumulated great riches At her death, the 
bandage was opened in a solemn manner, when it was found to contain a 
labe! of paper, on which were written these words— 

“Gin Maggie brew good ale, 

She will get good sale,” 


Tue Ovrsipe Passencer.—Some year’ ago, a young lady, who was 
going into a northern county, took a seat in the stage-coach. For many 
miles she rode alone ; but there was enough to amuse her in the scenery 
through which she passed, and in the pleasing anticipations that occu- 
pied her mind: sie had been engaged as governess for the grandchildren 
of an earl, and was now travelling to his seat. At mid-day the coach 
stopped at an inn, at which dinner was provided, and she alighted and 
sat down at the table. An elderly man followed, and sat down also. 
The young lady rose rang the bell, and addressing the waiter, said, “Here 
is an outside passenger: I cannot dine with an outside passenger. The 
strauger bowed, saying, “ I beg your pardon, madam, | can go ito én. 
other room,” and immediately retired. The coach soon afterwards re- 

sumed its course, and the passengers their place. At length the coach 
stopped at the gate leading to the castle to which the young lady was 
going; but there was not such prompt attention as she expected. All 
eyes seemed directed to the outside passenger, who was preparing to 
dismount. She beckoned, and was answered. “As soon as we have 
attended to} his lordship. we will ccme to you.” A few words of ex- 
planation ensued, and, to her dismay, she found that the outside passen. 
ger, with whom she thought it beneath her to dine, was not only a noble- 
man but that very nobleman in whose family she hoped to be an inmaie. 
What could she do? How could she bear the interview? She felt really ill, 
and the apology she sent for her non-appearing that evening was more 
then pretence. The venerable peer was a considerate man, and one who 
knew the way in which the Scripture often speaks of the going down of 
the sun..“‘ We must not allow the night to pass thus,” said he to the’coun- 
tess ; “ you must send for her, and we must talk to her before bedtime.” 
He reasoned with the foolish girl respecting her conduct, iusisted on the 
impropriety of the state of mind that it evinced, assured her that nothing 
could induce him to allow his grandchildren to be taught such notions, 
refused to accept any apology that did not go the length of acknowledg- 
ing that the a was wrong, and, when the right impression appear- 
ed to be produced, gave her his haud.— Newspaper paragraph. 
Consumption.—Sir James Clark. physician to the Queen, enumerates 
as the exciting causes of consumption, “ long confinement in close ill- 
ventilated rooms, whether nurseries, scioo!-rovms, or manufactories;”’ he 








of bad air?— Ventilation Illustrated. 

Tue Piety rae Wortp Hares.—It is not true that the world hates 
piety. The modest and unob-rusive piety which fills the heart with all 
human charities, and makes a man gentle to others and severe to him- 
self, is an object of universal love and veneration. Bat mankind hate 
the lustof power, when it is veiled under the garb of piety; they hate 
canting and hypocrisy; they hate advertisers and quacks in piety; they 
do not choose to be insulted; they love to tear folly and impudence 
from the altar, which should only be a sanctuary for the wretched and 
the good. —Sidney Smith. 


Zeat or Parry.—Doctor, afterwards Dean Maxwell, sitting in com- 
pany with Dr. Johuson, they, talking of the violeuce of parties, and to 
what unwarrantable length party men will sometimes ran, ‘‘ Why, yes, 
sir,” says Johnson, “ they’! do anything, no matter how odd or desper- 
ate, to gain their point; they’li catch hold of the red-hot end of a poker 
sooner than not get possession of it.” 


Maxims on Money.—The art of living easily as to money, is to pitch 
your scale of living one degree below your means. Comfort and enjoy- 
ment are more dependent upon easiness in the detail of expenditure— 
than upon one degree’s difference in the scale. Guard against false as- 
sociations of pleasure with expenditure—the notion that because plea- 
sure can be purchased with money, ther:fore money cannot be spent 
without enjoyment. Whata thing costs a man is no true measure of 
what it is worth to him; and yet how often is his appreciation govern- 
ed by no other standard, as if there were a pleasure in expenditure per 
se. Let yourself feel a want befure you provide against it. You are 
more assured that it is real want; and it is worth while to feel it a little, 
in order to feel the relief from it. When you are undecided as to which 
of two courses you would like best, choose the cheapest. This rule 
will not only save money, but save also a good deal of trifling indecision. 
Too much leisure leads to expense; because when a man is in w ant of 
objects, it occars to him that they are to be had for money, and he in- 
vents expenditures in order to pass the time.— J'aylor's Notes from Life. 


A GentLeman Groom.—* Why did you leave your last place?” said a 
gentleman to his groom, who presented himself for the service of his cab: 
‘did Captain R- discharge you?” “ No.” “‘ Wasa he a bad master?” 
“ On the contrary, avery good one—gave good wages, plenty of liveries, 
and as much help in the stable as one could want” ‘“ Then why leave 
his service?” “To say the truth, sir, I fouad it very disagreeable in 
the winter-time at Melton. Captain R. did not belong to the right club, 
or live in the first set: and chen he was so ,very dull in the uloury, I 
really could not stand it.”— Barham Memoirs. 


Goop arp Bap Lucx.—I may here, as well as anywhere, impart the 
secret of what is called good and badluck. Tiere are men who, suppos~ 
ing Providence to have an implacable spite against them, bemoan, in the 
poverty of a wretched old age, the misfortunes of their lives. Luck for 
ever ran against them, and for others. Oae, with a good professivn, lost 
his luck in theriver, where he idled away his time a fishing, when he 
should have been in the office. Another, with a good trade, perpetually 
burat up his luck by his hot temper, which provoked all his employers 
tuleavehim. Another, with a lucrative business, lost his luck by ama- 
zing diligence at everything but his business. Another, who steadily fol- 
lowed his trade, as steadily followed his bottle. Another, who was hon- 
est and constant to his work, erred by perpetual misjudgments—hs» lack- 
ed discretion. Hundreds lose their luck by indorsing, by sanguine spec- 
ulations, by trusting fraudulent men, and by dishonest gains. A man 
never has good luck who has a bad wife. [ never knew an early-rising, 
hard-working, prudent man, careful of hise arnings, and strictly hone t, 
who complained of bad luck. A good character, good habits, and iron 
industry, are impregnable to the assaults of all the ill luck that fools ever 
dreamt of. But when I see a tatterdemalion creeping out of a tavern 
late in the forenoon, with his hands stuck into his pocke's, the rim of 
his bat turned up, and the crown knocked in, I know he has had bad 
luck-—for the worst of all luck is to be a sluggard, a knave, or a tippler. 
— Lectures for Young Men, by H. W. Beecher. 

Crear ENTERTAINMENT.—No entertainment is so cheap as reading, nor 
any pleasure so lasting.—Lady M, W. Montague. 


THE OLD AND NEW-YEAR. 
Crossing last night a dreary moor, 
Where deeply lay the snow, 
I overtook at midnight hour 
An old man creeping slow. 
’Twas the Old-Year! with age subdued, 
Tottering, and cold, and lean, 
Aud seeking mid the solitude 
Some place to die unseen. 
He had brought me many happy days— 
I would not on his ending gaze. 








Scarce had I passed the touching sight, 
When a deep stillness fell ; 

I heard an old voice say “ Good-night !” 
And a young one chime “ All’s well!” 

I turued me: the Old-Year was gone! 
And lo! a beauteous child 

With silvery laugh came dancing on, 
And ever sweetly smiled ; 

And prattled with such guileless art— 

I clasped the New- Year tu my heart ! 


So ’tis with life! when midst the gloom 
Of the soul’s night, we see 
A loved joy sink into the tomb, 
Some young Hope comes with glee, 
And sings so sweetly in our ear 
Of gladness aye to last, 
That mid our grief, we cease, to hear 
The music of the past— 
And long as much for Joys unknown, 
As e’er we prized the, hlessing flown. 


Tue Monet Sronce.—As the “ainner-hour strikes, the Sponge knocks at 
he door, Sometimes he brings, a bag of filberts with him, The host thanks 
rim, and produces suadry bytiles of his best port. Sometimes he sends 2 
are. He knows that the first rule of society is, that whoever sends a hare 
neces sarily invited to dinner, Sometimes it is a box forthe play. The 
esult is also the sams, The Sponge knows all secret springs of the heart 
and the stomach {they too frequently lodge together), which, ever so slight- 
ly touched upon, draw outa gratuitous dinner. His conversation, too, is 
got upas neatly ashimself. His fronts are richer than those of Regent 
Street. His jokes, also, are beautifully dressed. His scandal (for the 
ladies) is always of the newest cut, and his anecdotes fit as if they had 
been measured expressly for the company. He leavesearly. Hehasa 
tea inthe neighbourhood—a dear friend who is ill. He does not stop long, 
however, for he recollects he knows a hot supper just close by. He carves 
—his manceuvres with the knife and fork exereise, in fact, are perf>ct—helps 
everybody to a wing, anda nicety, and does not forget the old proverb 
which says, that he who wishes to be helped in this world must, first of all, 

help himself. He goes home with a strange, and breakfasts with him. 
He remembers, however, about two o’clock, that he has ba-iness in the 
City. His visit, occars curiously enough, just at luncheon time. Heis 
invited “ to pick a bone,” and devours a chicken. ‘“ The air of the City 
if sobracing.” His appetite is most accommodating. Its range seems 
to exceed even that of Sorer’skitchen at the Reform Club. He likes 
everything. Cold meat does notdaunt him. A large family does not 
terrify him, Saturday, huwever, is the day of the week he likes the 
least. Itis the day of hashes, of make-sbifts, of pickles, bread pudding, 
and liver and bacon. Sunday is his grand day, but he gives the preference 
ofhis society to those houses which de not involve a walk, or a cab, or an 
omnibus home. At his own house he is—bat here we must drop the 
Sponge, for we would not go home with him for any price. We eaunot 
fancy a Spouge sponging upon himself; the sight would be awful. To 
be properly appreciated, the Sponge must be seen at other persons tables. 

He is the gentleman-greengrocer who attends dinners, and waits at 
evening-parties without the fee.—Punch, 








also says, “ if an infant, born in perfect health, and of the healthiest pa- 
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ANVARD’S MAMMOTH PANORAMA OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER!— 

. PAINTED ON THREE MILES OF CANVAS !—Exhibiting a view of country 
i200 mi es in length, extending from the mouth of the Missouri River to the city of New 
pte and reaching over ten degrees of latitude, BEING THE LARGEST PAINTING In 

RE WORLD! 

Open every evening (Sunday excepted) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING in 
Broadway, adjoining Niblo’s Garden. 

Acomission 50 cents—children balf price. . 

The Panorama will commence moving at 7 o’clock precisely. 

Afternoon Exhititions on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 3 o’clock. 

Seats secured from 10 till 12 o'clock, A M. dec 18 








HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS be. 
tween Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, ealling at 
Halifax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 


: Captains. 
AMOTICR. 0c cccrccccccsccccere C.H. E. Judkins! Hibernia ............. ---N. Shannon 
Europa....seceses esecnesene soccccces cde BOIS | BOMBRMIR .c000.cccccccceee w. J.C, Lan 
Niagara ....eee0- eeecece proccecereveseeA, Ryre | Caledomia.......cecceccseses «J. Leite 
COMER rcces crenevcssscececcecs ++-W, Douglas | Cambria...........00 «.-.Wm. Harrison 


These vessels carry a Clear White Light at the Masthead—‘ireen on Starboard 
Bow—Red on Port Sow. 


: ‘ Captains 
Britannia....... ee E. G., Loit........From Boston, Satarday, 11th March. 
Cambria...ecseeees ecoccceeW. Harrison.ece.+.+ * New York. Saturday. 25th March 
Caledonia..... eeseees cceede BUD cccccce Boston, Wednesday, 5ih April, 


AMEeFICA..+..000+00+0-C. H. E. Judkins.... ... New York, Wednesday, 19th April. 


_ From April to November, inclusive, the departures will be weekly (every Saturday) 

from Liverpool to America. The weekly departures from America to Liverpool will 

commence in May. The sailing day from Americaafter the 25th of March will be 
KOWESDAY. 


Passengers will be charged freight on personal luggage when it exceeds half a ton 
measurement, and on specie, (except for personal expenses.) 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Or FIce. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
88 Broadway. 





ONDON LINE OF PACK ETS,.—This line of pckets will hereafter be com. 
posed of the following ships, whica will sa, ceed each other in the order in which 
they are named, sailing punctually from New Yor: onthe 8th, and 24th of every month 
from London onthe 13th, and 28th and Portsmouth on the Ist, 16th, and of every month 
throughout the year viz :— 





Ships. Masters. (Days of Soiieg from New; Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
Westminster. S.C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8 |June 28, Uci. 28, Feb. 28 
. oe 24 


Northumberland, K.H.Griswold| “ 


‘+ 24/July 13, Nov. 13, Mar, 13 
“ 28 “ 


Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8) “ 28, § 23 
Victoria, H. R- Hovey | * 24, 24) © “24/4ug.13; Dec. 13, Aprills 
Hendrick Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8) * 28, “ 28, ~ 9g 
Marg. Evans . G. Tinker | 24, ‘* 24, ** 24/Sept. 13, Jan 13, May 18 
Ame. Eagle J.M.Chadwick|Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April 8} “ 28, © 28, + 


, 2 
Devonshire,new, E. E. Morgan| * 24, ‘24? «© 24/Oct. 13, Feb.13; Junels 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
getors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription, 

Tae price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any 
letiers.parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed there- 
for, Apply to N GRISWOLD, 70 South-sreet, N.Y, 

march 4 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 

EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—The Proprietors of the several 

Lines of Packets between New York and '.:verpool have arranged for their sailing, 
from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2ist, and 26th of every month; the ships (3 
suc eed each otber in the following order, viz— 








Ships. Captains, rom New York. From Liverpool. 

New World Knight July 6, Nov6, Maré |; Aug 2i, Dec 2!. Apr2t 
John R Skiddy Luce il | 11 20 26 . 
F idelia Yeaton 16 16 16; Sept! Jan 1 Mayl. 
Hottinguer Buisley 21 21 21 | 6 6 e 
Roscius — Moore 26 26 26 | ll ll IL. 
Isaac Wright Bailey Aug! Dec 1 Apr 1 16 16 16. 
Ashborten Howland 6 6 6 | 21 21 21. 
West Point Allen 11 1k 11 | 26 26 26 
Yorkshire Furber 16 16 16 | Oct 1 Feb 1 June I. 
Liverpool Blethen 21 21 21 | 6 . 
Siddons Cobb 26 26 26 | 11 11 1h. 
Columia Cropper Sept! Jan 1 May 1 | 16 16 16, 
Patrick Henry Delano 6 6 6 21 21 2 

Waterloo Allen 11 il 1 26 26 26, 
New York Bryer 16 16 16| Nov 1 Mar 1 July, 
Queen of the W. Hallett 2 21 21 | 6 6 6. 
Sheridan Cornish 26 26 26 | 11 11 Il, 
Montezuma Lowber Octl Febl June 1 | 16 16 16, 
Henry Clay Nye 6 6 6 21 21 21, 
Richard Alsop Smith 11 11 11 26 26 26. 
Cambridge Peabody 16 16 16| Dec 1 Apr 1 Augl, 
Constitution Britton 21 21 21 6 6 6 
Garrick Hunt 26 26 26 11 ll 11, 
Oxford Goedmanson Novi ‘Marl July 1 | 16 16 16 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and. 
experience, Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of coms 
fort and convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the 
bestkind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool....sesecvaceeseee S100, 
“ 


“6 to New York..... erccece an ecchpee 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, I Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
bridge, and New York GUODHUE & CO,or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 


BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.&J.SANDS & Co, Liverpool. 
Ageats for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton. Henry Clay, and New World, 
GRINELL, MINTURN & Co N.Y 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co, Liveprool. 
Agents for skips Queen of the West, Liverpool. Hottinguer, and Constitution. 
WOODHULL & MINTURN, New York. 
jul 81 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & Co New York. 





ACKEKTS FOR HAVRE —SECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave 
Havre on the luth and New York on the istof each month, as follows: 


New York. Havre. 
UTICA, § ist qaneary § +h geereery 
rs 21st Ma 16th June 
Swan, master. é ist Sepember 2 16th October 
ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February Ra Parekh 
ay i 2 Ist June 6th July 
. i weeieed ist October ; — yo meee 
ALTIMORE ist March 16th Apri 
Johnstone, master. pis July m } oun grees . 
Ist November » Decembe 
ONEIDA, Ist April 16th May 
Senora ist December lath dekwory 
5 e 4 


The ships are alloftne first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, 
The price of passage is $10) without wines or liquors 

Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any expenses but those 
actually incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Aqeet, 

marls 88 Wall s treet. 








UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
No.8 Waterloo Place , Pall Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL 8TREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—$5,600,900. 
HIS Company established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect 
security in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success wbich has attended 
itsince its commencement—its annual income being upwards of £92,000, or inJAmeri- 
cancurrency, $460,000, * p 
In 1841,the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insvred, 
to all policies of the Participating Class, fromthe time they were effected, as shown mM 
the following table :— 
$5090 6 years—added $600, 
$5000 4 years—added $400. 
$5000 2 years— added $200. 




















For seven years,| —————_———_— — 
le For one year. |at an annual pre-| Yearly without Yearly with 
nad 4 mium al profits. profits. 
23 1 02 109 1 82 2 00 
24 104 111 1 87 ae 
25 1 07 115 1 92 3% 
26 110 | 117 1 97 1 a 





The premium, are on the most moderate scaie, and. only gen ba wens be paid for 
the first five years, where the insurance is for Life, and ey eagh tye on application 
Every information will be afforded and prospectuses may WoC. MAITLAND, 

‘0 and—tf Agent for New York and the United States. 








BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cornhill, London; 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 
HAvins been induced to extend its business to this country, submits the following 


: ited States, viz: ‘ 
i ntremages po rechsonie Si Taod invested Cvpital of a Company in existence up 


" tury. 223 * 
“Eeaeeibekaeee: rns Tolicies effected on yd my) ga scale. 
- 4 icie nen ¢ ‘ Me . . 
The fall vatue given (OF ple of Life, one half the premium (if desired) permitted to 


‘ ee ars, asaloan at 5 per cent interest, and \hen to be 
remain uapeld for the Gre ment ican, at the option of the insurer. ‘ 
ee ae ‘of Naval, Military, and special Risks of all kinds on payment of a 
The acceptance 01. No charge for policies. 
TRUSTEES. 
Jobn Cox,Esq., 
DIRECTORS. 
George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
dan ggg Ahad ase, Esq. 
. enzi homps%n, , 
Fo" Win! Fastofeild, M.A. George H. Weatherhead, M.D. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddard, Esq. 


commensurate premium . 


John Cattley, Esq.» Sebas’n G. Martinez, Esq, 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Themas Benson, Esq. 
Joha Cattiey, Esq. 


Physician, Septimus Wray, M.D. 
Bankers Mess;s. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
New York Medical Examiners: JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq., M.D., 473 Broadway, 
F U. JOHNSTON, Esq., M.D. , 762 Broadway. 
The requisite forms for effecting Insurance, with prospectuses and all informa 


i i te, may be obta ned of the Company’s Agent 
tion wea eme ee FREDK SALMUNSON. 21 New street. 
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LATE AND IMPORTANT FROM CHINA. 


ounced, on Saturday, the arrival of theship Panama, Captain 
oummil. eighty-six days from - ; she has made a very quick 
i ntoward intelligence. ‘ 

posers ilood "Ect has existed + ened the Chinese and the English, 
er singe the close of the war and which has manifested itsel f repeated- 
foie partial outbreaks as well as in less violent forms, has at length 
pot sach a course, on the part of the Chinese, as can scarcely fail to 
bring on @ terrible retaliation. Wanton and deliberate marder of Eng- | 








as the one to send first. This morning, about 10, the body ot Balkwill ar- 
rived, but was so cut and covered with mud as to be scarcely recognizable. 
One more body is reported as found, but it is said to be almost cut up in 
bits, so that the mandarins appear to be ashamed to send itdown. No 
doubt the remainder are brutally disfigured and disgracefully mutilated, and 
there is but little doubt that the mandarins could have sent all the bodies in 
on Monday if they had pleased. 

The body of McCart was sent down to Whampoa for interment just as 
the corpse of Balkwill arrived down here. 

At present there is no appearance of any rioting near us. The stoppag< 


lishmen has been committed, and though the Imperial authorities disa- / of Hog Lane has effected wonders in keeping this place free from mobs— 


condemn the act, there is reason to apprehend that the demands | 
ee a, for punishment and security willbe so burdensome as to | 

; eral hostilities. 
ay hes, a of the murdered men were Rutter, Brown, Small, Bellamy, 
Balkwill and McCart. The following account is given by the Friend of | 
China of December 11 :— were | 

On the afternoon of Sunday the 5th, the party left the factories in a 
hong boat, intending to proceed a short way up the river and then land 
for a walk, returning in time for dinner. They did not come back, and 
on Monday there was mach excitement and great alarm for their safety. 
A party was immediately formed to go in search of them ; they returned 
in the evening, oy ascertained that their missing friends layded near 
some villiage on the Fa-tee creek and that there ha been a disturbance. 
One of the boatmen also came back on the evening of the 6th. He reported 
that after the foreigners landed, gongs were beat at the different villages, 
and disturbance ensued, but of the fate of the passengers he was totally 
ignorant. An attemp: was also made to capture the hong boat, 
though she escaped up the river after being a good deal battered with 
stones. : 

On the 7th the hong boat returned; her crew could give no farther 
information. On board were two pistol cases with the powder flasks, 
&c. ; but the pistols had been taken on shore.—It was now reported by | 
respectable Chinese that on landing, the villagers surrounded their 
victims, a strong party intercepting their retreat to the boat. An attack 
was made with stones, and a gentleman being strack on the mouth and 
severely injnred, drew a pistol and shot one of the assailants. More shots 
were fired, and it is said that from three to five Chinese were killed. 
Two ofthe foreigners were murdered at that place ; it is supposed the 
two who were armed. The others fled inland, and were hunted from 
village to village until they were all destroyed. Another report mee 
they took refugein a Joss house, and were taken out and deliberately 
decapitated. ; 

Capt. McDougall left his party at the factory as a guard, lest the mob | 
should make an attack, and returned to Hong Kong for troops. He ar- 
rived on the morning of the 9th, having communicated with Sir John 
Davis on board the Dedalus on his way up the river. : 

A strong desire was evinced by a portion of the community to proceed 
to the villages armed, and demand their countrymen dead or alive. The 
consul, however interposed his official authority ina circular dated the 
6th, and sent round on the 7th. 

An express intiwating the sad event arrived at Hong Kong on the7th, and 
H.M., steam frigate Vulture was dispatched for Whampoa that afternoon. 
The tollowing morning Capt Macdougall landed at the British consulate 
with about 100 men, marines and seamen. It was that officer’s intentivn | 
to burn the villages; but after a consultation with H. M. consul, the 
movement was stopped, at least until the authorities had shown what 
steps they intended to take in the matter. We have no witnesses to prove 
the guilt of the villagers, and not a Chinese will ever point out a crimi- 
nal. Torture may extract confessions, but even if the victims are sacri- 
ficed we cannot have confidence as to their being the real culprits. Were 
a hundred heads demanded the prisons of Canton would readily afford- 
the supply ; but would justice be satisfied? Keying -_ raze the vil- 
lages and lay waste the fields (or if he does not we should] as an exam- 
ple ; but what secarity have we for the future? 

There is some difference of opinion as to the conduct of the Chinese, 
authorities on the occasion, and from the imperfect knowledge of what 
has taken place we do not feel warranted on venturing our own. From 
Keying’s despatch to Sir Johu Davis mentioned elsewhere, it will be ob- 
served that he does not attempt to screen the perpetrators of the crime 
or throw the responsibility upon their victims. 

We also hear th it he has offered a reward of $200 each for the bodies, 
and that two have been recovered by dragging the creek—one ascertained 
to be Mr. Small, and the other said to be Mr, Brown. It is conjeciured 
that they were the two killed on landing and thrown into the water; the 
other four are probably buried on the island, or cut to pieces and d#aitoyed. 
The two bodies were dreadfully mutilated ; and the sad duty of burying 
them was to be performed at Whampoa vn the 9h. 

The villagers gave notice of their intention by public placards, transla 
tions of which have appeared at different times in the Hongkong paper. 
The latest we extract trom the Register of the 30:h ultimo. 

“ Since our (city of) Canton has had commercial intercourse with for- 
eigne:s, all and each of us have enjoyed peace. Though from the number 
of the foreigners, who come in their boats for fresh water, it happened that 
if any of them sailed into the inner river, it was merely to get water, and 
they returned immediately, without causing the least injury or moles- 
tation. 

“ But lately there have been some traitorous Chinese, who were so bold as 
to presume to lead the devils and introduce them into the various villages 
and hamlets, in a disorderly manner, behaving without fear. They began 

with fishing and fowling, but afterward came to take by force, and steal 

vegetables and fruits, tocut trees and wound with their muskets boys and 
gitis, to abuse and injure the women, to get themselves drunk, and act dis- 
orderly, going in this way to all lengths of wickedness which is in the 
highest degree detestable. (‘To prevent it) now at the various districts and 

Villages, brave &nd strong militia have been collected and trained, 

“Should any traitorous Chinese dare again to bring the devils into the vil- 

lages to cause mischief, notice will be given by the villagers with their 

gongs and answer made in the same way by the people of the adjoining 
places ; and so from the nearest to the farthest all the brave militiasnail at 
once be brought forward and divided into two parties; one to intercept 
the road by which (the devils) might ceturn, and another to chase them 
and beat them to death. It is necessary to kill all the native traitors and 
(foreign) devils ere we stop. Thereforethis notice is now specially published 
in several places for general information and self defence. 
“ Attentively written by the scholars, 
“ Posted up at Tin-po village.” 











The same paper says ; 

The Chinese want to make out that the row commenced by one of our 
People knocking downa small boy who was pelting them; that this 
brought down all the peopie, when the affray commenced in earnest. 

The murders having been committed on the 8th ef December, and the 
Panama having sailed on the 14th, we have no account of the measures 
taken by the British authorities. We — know that Sir John Davis, the 
Governor of Hong Kong, had arrived at Canton. A letter received in this 
ae thus speaks of what he was expected to do.— 

ir John Davis is now at Canton, anda considerable naval force at 
Whampoa ; but it is said that in the military arm he is not sufficiently 
Strong to punish the villages where the murder took place, by razing them 
and destroying the inhabitants, and afterwards to protect the factories. 

ome say he will order the withdrawal of the English, and blockade the 
Port until he receives orders from home and reinforcements from India ; but 
1 imagine the blockading will be the last thing he will do—that ke will 

estroy the villages, and afterwards, if he findsthat he can’t hold Canton, 
or that his countrymen can’t remain here with safety, he may then puton a 
blockade, 

Others think it will, but I don’t, if the disturbance extends to this side, 
even if Davis should go up and bombard the villages, and, in no event, do 
I think there will be any material or long continued interruption to the trade; 
but there will, no doubt, be a good deal of excitement, and possibly for- 
eigners may have to leave Canton for a time. 

lis mere speculation now, as to the upshot of this unfortunate matter : 
but by the time next mail goes we shall be able to speak more definitely, 
and I wili then give you an opinion on the matter. Poor fellows! It was 
horrible to see their remains brought in as they were, two by two, after a 
apse of two or three days; some of them were much mangled and dis- 
figured by their numerous wounds. a 

It has excited a feeling ofindignation here towards the beggrlef Chinese 
he have committed this bratality, and I think, it must be pa.d for by the 
lives of a good many of them, and probably eventuate in the long expected 
€sson being given to the Canton populace. 

From the Friend of China Eztra, Dec. 11 
Canton, 9th Dec., 1847—Noon. 
c Our very worst fears are being painfully realized : the body of poor Mc 
art was found yesterday, and arrived atthe consulate during the night. 





He appeared to have been cut less than most of the others, so was chosen 


far beyond what you can possibly imagine, 
__——>——— 


LATE FROM CHINA. 


The fine clipper ship Sea Witch, Captain Waterman. arrived last even- 
ing from Canton, in the short passage ot 77 days. By her we have re- 
ceived the ‘‘ China Mail’’ to23d, Dec. inclusive. 

The China Mail of December 23, contains a detailed narrative of 
the circumstances attending the murder of six British Merchants, Messrs. 
Small, W. Rutter, Bellamy, Brown, Balkwell and McCare ; differing 
however, iu vo material respect from the account heretofore published 
in our columns. A pere.optory demand having been made by Sir Joho 
Davis upon Keying, for the surrender of the bodies of the vic- 
tims within a specified time, they were one after another brought to 
the British factories, covered with wounds, some of them partially 
decomposed. ‘“ The inference,”’ says the narrative, ‘‘ to be derived from 
the aggregate of the evidence, almust entirely of a surgical nature, was, 
that (he whole party had been murdered by a number of persons using 
various weapons aud instruments ; and that the ferocity of their murder- 
ers had attained so savage 4 pitch, as to have induced them to ill treat 
the bodies of the fallen after their decease. 

The discovery of the ammunition and part of the arms of the decpased 
is sufficient testimony that they could not have landed with hostile in- 


| tentions, Most of them were unarmed, and the weapons borne by the 


others were only such as they might have imagined would, by their dis- 
play rather than their use, have secured their personal safety. 

The people throughout the whole locality were evidently much 
alarmed ; the majority have, since the event, and the consequent move- 
ment of their own officers, removed their wives and families ; and Mr. 
Rutter went alone some distance in quest of his murdered brother, with- 


; out molestation. 


Assuming the accounts received to be true, and connecting such in- 
telligence as has been obtained, aud the attempt made the same day to 
intercept Mr. Wardley in the same neighbourhood, and Mr. Cooke at no 
great distance from it, with the hostile declarations repeatedly published 
by the inhabitants, and in particular that put forth by Chin-aa township 
in the latter part of November, there can be but little doubt that this 
fearful outrage was the result of the deliberate combination of the village 
papulation, to put an end to what they conceive to be the unauthorized 


| approach of foreigners to their houses, and a resolution to oppose, inde- 


pendently or in defiance of their own government,an organized resistance 
to all similar intrusion. 
Canton, Dec. 2Ist, 1847. 


Sir John Davis is still here, and is understood to have been engaged 
during bis stay in negotiations with Keying; but as yet very little 
transpired either as to the nature of his demands, or how far they are 
likely to be complied with. We do not, however, apprehend any re- 
dress that may now be obtained is to be considered a final adjustment of 
our complaints; indeed, His Excellency expressly states in his reply to 

the merchants, that any measures of redress on his part will not debar the 

British Government from further measures of its own. It will depend 

therefore on the views taken by the Government at home, and whether 

they may regard the recent horrible catastrophe as the crime of individu- 

als, or chargeable against the Chinese nation, what ulterior measures will 

be adopted. In either event the case is surrounded with difficulties; 

and thoughit cannot be doubted that some guarantee will be exacted 

for the better security of the British residents, ministers must consider 
the contingencies before they can ask Parliament to grant supplies for 

such an armament as would be necessary to coerce the Chinese govern- 
ment. 

The withdrawal of the British representative at Canton, and the block- 
ade of the port, have both been suggested, and are alluded to in the cor- 
respondence between the Merchants and the Plenipotentiary, and the 
views of individuel members of the commc~ity on these measnres are 
naturally biassed by the effect they woul have on their interests ; but 
it seems doubtfal it they would benefit the _ tin at large, or distress the 
Chinese so much as ourselves. [t has been surmised that the surrender 
and demolition of all the Bogu Forts which we did not oceupy may be 
in contemplation. Time will sbow what truth there is in this. 

‘The only thing officially announced is the execution of four ofthe crim- 
inals, and the assurance that others are undergoing examination, and will 
suffer the severst punishment. Last evening two mandarins waited upon 
Sir John Davis, to announce that four of the villagers had been convicted, 
and would be decapitated in the morning at Hwang-chu-kee. The Chinese 
were anxious that some other place should be fixed upon, and it is said pro- 
posed the execution ground below Canton; but His Excellency resolved 
that the expiation should be made and the exaniple set where the crime had 
been committed, and in the presence of persons deputed by himself, and as 
many of the foreign community as chose to attend. The H.C. steamer 
Pluto was ordered to be in readiness at day-break for the purpose of convey- 
ing the Secretary to the Superintendant of Trade, Vice Gaus. and the in- 
terpreter to the Consulate, along with 30 men and 3 officers of the 95th 
Regiment, They arrived at Hwang-chu-kee about half past 7 o’ciock, 
where the Chinese soldiers were found drawn up on the level common be- 
fore the Hall of Ancestors. 

Our own handful of scldiers, augmented by a few seamen, having land- 
ed and formed, and the mandarins, among whom were Tung, the Quang- 
chow-foo, and others of importance, having received the deputation with 
great manifestations of cordiality, and conducted them to the Prefect’s 
barge, Mr. Secretary Johnson gave them to understand that he could not 
then accept their hospitality, as he came on important business, and the 
sooner it was proceeded with the better; upon which Tung immediately 
gave the order in a single word, and with startling rapidity one of the num- 
ber was run out from one ofthe boats. He seemed a stout, decently attired. 
peasant. His hands were tied behind his back, and his mouth was gagged 
Having been shoved forward about thirty or forty yards from the shore, 
he fell or was thrown on his Knees in the open space between the English 
and Chinese soldiers, and hisbound arms being elevated so as to cause him 
to stoop, the executioner raised his long heavy blade, and at one blow 
the head was rolling on the ground, the ghastly trunk tumbling on the 
other side. The other three were but repetitions of the first, except that 
the last and youngest seemed to make an involuntary effort at resistance. 
The whole was done so quickly that two gentlemen from the Pluto, who 
followed the officials in another boat, did not arrive till the attendants were 
lifting the corpses into their coffins, 

The number of Chinese soldiers was estimated at about four hun dred, 
and besides those on the ground small guards were stationed at the entran- 
ces to the village; and beyond the triumphal arch crowds of villagers 
were observed, sufficient to set at defiance their own ill-appointed military, 
if they really are so brave as the placards issued by them, or in their names, 
declare them tobe. Having quietly suffered a disgraceful exhibition to 
take place before their ancestral temple, at the instance and in the presence 
of the hated English, it may be doubted whether they are beyond the con- 
trol of the authorities. 

Last night, when it became known that the execution was to take place 
in the morning, the intelligence was received, not with satisfaction, but 
with indignation, by many, who asserted that the victims were not the 
real criminals, but prisoners taken from the jail, although it does not appear 
what proofs had been obtained on this subject, while the appearance of the 
men convinced all those who did see them, how little cause there was to 
doubt they were what they wer: given outto be. 


Such was the feeling on the subject at Canton, however, that two Bri- 
tish merchants went at 10 o’clock at night to Sir John Davis, and without 
any previous notice, which may have been the result of accident, gave 
him a letter to read, in which they stated as their opinion and that of 
some others, that the four persons to be decapitated at the village 
ot Hwang-chu-kee were not the criminals, and that the Pluto steamer 
with the British officers should not proceed tu Hwang-chu-kee the follow- 
ing morning as already ordered. They were of course informed that 
their untimely intrusion with a paper of this description was extremely 
improper, and the letter was returned. The British merchants were 
certainly invited, on Sir John’s first arrival in Canton, to express to bim 
their wishes generally, but he did not expect this sort of interference on 
the part of private individuals, with his public acts and resolutions in de- 
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tail ; and he cannot but consider the present abrupt and untimely intru- 
sion as very presumptuous and improper. 

The subject has excited a g deal of talk, and we have heard that 
| the sentry has been ordered in fature to let no strangers pass who doaot 
previously send in their cards. 

Since the Canton people have been thas encouraged against foreignere 
they are ready to murder them when taey mere:y take recreation in the 
country, under the treaty. Uniess an example is made by executing the 
criminals at Hwang-chu-kee, foreigners will still continue to be murdered 
by the villagers. 

GOVERNMENT NOTIFICATION. 

_ His Excellency Her Mojesty’s Plenipotentiary is pleased to give pub- 
licity to the annexed note from himself to the Chinese minister, in accor- 
dance with which the four principal criminals have been executed this 
morning at the village Hwang-chu-kee, in presence of British and Chi- 
nese o flicers, and eleven others ar2 reserved for decapitation, strangu- 
lation, military slavery, aud banisbment for life, after reference to the 
Criminal Board. 

But His Excellency considers that security for the future is, if possi« 
ble, still more essential than reparation for the past. 

By order, 


so A R. JOHNSTON. 
British Consulate, Canton, 21st Dec. 1847. 
Britisa Consutate, Canton, 18th December, 1847. 

[have received your Excellency’s nove dated yesterday. It is there- 
in erroneously stated thatthe six murdered Englishmen “ fired pis- 
tols and killed Chinese in return merely to the shouts of the villagers, 
and were putto death on the spurofthe moment. The truth, onthe 
contrary, is, that being attacked according to the previous repeated de- 
clarations of the villagers, they defended themselves with pistols, and 
some of them being captured, were subsequently put to death in cold 
blood. This has been declared by several Chinese witnesses, and their 
statements will be forwarded to my government, who will maturely con- 
sider it. It istherefore useless to slur over the real facts. 

Your Excellency, in addressing your Emperor, appears to have stated 
as follows : “ Should the foreigners chance to have any object in view, 
such as the renting of lands, the erection of buildings, or the like trifles, 
the Canton — collect sach a mob and interfere with them by mak- 
ing a disturbance. The local authorities, holding the people to be fore- 
most in consideration, think it expedient to thwart their inclination se- 
riously, or to show ajdevious compliance with the requests of foreigners.” 
This indeed is the real truth and being contrary to the Treaty, it is the 
whole cause of the constant troubles at Canton, while at the other 
ports there is perpetual quiet. 

Since your Excellency distinctly stipulates that these four executions 
are not the whole of the punishments to be inflicted, but that “the remain- 
der of the criminals will either be sentenced to decapitation, strangulation, 
military slavery, or transportation for life--in every case awaiting the 
confirmation of the Criminal Board,” it may be sufficient for the present, 
and in part of my demands, if these four criminals be decapitated where 
the crime was committed, in presence of my officers. The only object 
of punishment is example for the future, and [ have already informed my 
government that, if the example is not made at Hwang-chu-kee, it will be 
|a mere mockery, and wholly and entirely pre Mggien § 

It is vain to waste more words on this subject; and if your Excellency 
will not make the example at the place where the crime was committed, 
our present negotiations ought to stop. J. PF. DAVIS. 
To His Excellency, Keying, Hign Imperial Commissioner, &c., &c. 

(True Copy.) A. R. JOHNSTON. 








THE EARL OF SHREWSBURY TO ARCHBISHOP 
M’HALE. 


NTELLIGENCE. _ 


PARALLEL 


“That the spirit of your lord- 
ship’s eccentric letter, which some 
future collector of canons will 
surely rank among the most extrav- 
agant of the ‘ Extravagates’ of lay 
pretension, issued from one of those 
offices to which I have alluded—I 
have reason to judge. Without 
some such official inspiration as I 
have adverted to,it would be impos- 
siyle to aceoantfor the humiliating 
circamstance of the Catholic peers 
of England lending themselves, 
some, 1 hope, unconsciously, to the 
foul conspiracy against the iives of 
the Cstholic people and the charac- 
ter of the Catholic hierarchy. To 
Lord Arundel, whose letter I shoald 
deem officious, were it not charac- 
terized by a courtesy and Christian 
feeling, the best evidence of a can- 
did mind which sought for informa- 
tion, though his own experience 
should have taught him of what 
English bigotry and crueity were 
capable, even towards English 
Catholics, I returned an answer 
which I regret not, reciprocating 
the respectiul tone of the noble 
writer. His letter breathed none 
of that slavish and un-Christian in- 
solence for which the effusions of 
some of his brother peers are so re- 
markable, revealing at once the as- 
siduous suitors of ministerial fa- 
vours, as well as the fastidious dis- 
pensers of a subordinate patronage, 
who, for the taunts and humiliations 
encountered in the pursuit of the 
one, take care to indemnify them- 
selves by an equivalent exaction of 
revolting servitude in the distribu- 
tion of the other. Had such way- 
ward and extravagant caprices, 
fondled by long habit into an im- 
agin right of patronising the 
Catholic Church, been confined to 
the ordinary sphere of their opera- 
tion, they should escape from us 
allnotice and animadversion : but 
when we finda Catholic peer come 
forward and deliberately assert of an 
entire national Church to which his 
country is so deeply beholden, ‘ that she 
is a conniver at injustice, an accessory 
to crime, a pestilent sore in the com- 
monwealth,’ resting this scandalous 
assertion on calumnies which not 
only have not been proved, but 
have been fully refuted, and mak- 
ing, at the same time, the most sol- 
emn asseveration that he is anima- 
ted ‘ solely by asincere zeal for the 
honour of the episcopacy,’ we are 
naturally reminded of the sincerity 
of Herod's homage to our Divine 
Redeemer, who sought for ano 
portunity to destroy his victim, in 
the same hypocritical professions 
of revereuce under which his dead- 
ly purpose was concealed.”—Ex.- 
tract from Archbishop M’Hale’s re- 





purpose. 


EXTRACTS. 


“ My lord, I know full well the 
merits of that Church of which I 
am seeking a justification, and 
whose best interests I trust 1 am 
here defending; 1 know that even 
now her moral power, her privi- 
leges for good, have not departed 
from her: I know that where peace, 
and order, and virtue reign amongst 
the Catholic population of Ireland, 
it is through her that they hold their 
sway; | know that the exhortations 
of the priests of the Most High 
have yet the force to allay the pas- 
sions, and maintain the resignation 
of the people under their unmitiga- 
ted, aud enduting privations. There 
are none of any consideration in the 
country —be they within or with- 
out her pale—be they English or 
Irish—in parliament or out of it 
(your grace’s repeated assertion to 
the contrary isa palpable mistake) 
who do not amply and honourably 
bear testimomy to this. Yet, not- 
withstanding, to the public eye of 
England, the guilt of a few individ- 
uals taints the whole body: and so 
it will do, till the hand of those 
who govern her be exerted to re- 
move the stain. And our lament is, 
that these few exceptions go ro far 
to prevent the great ends and ob- 
jects of a Church. * . 

‘“* But because in her present ab- 
ject disadvantageous position in 
Ireland, she is unable to accomplish 
S that ~ expected from her. sure- 

, my lord, that is no ground wh 
pO should not do hee’ Best. The 
public voice in England now pro- 
nounce her to be a conniver at injust- 
ice, an accessory to crime,a péstileni 
sore in the commonwealth; and so 
long wiil ehe be so proclaimed till 
we are shown some better reason 
than has yet been given us why 
Archdeacon Laffan should remain 
unreprimanded, and why Father 
M’Dermott should still be permit- 
ted to exercise his ministry.” —Ex- 
tract from Lord Shrewsbury’s Let- 
ter. 


ly. 
, My Lord Archbishop,—Had you received my letter according to the 
design with which it was written, you had gone far to redeem the charac- 
ter of the Irish Church in the opinion of the English people ; but you 
have chosen otherwise, and have only made bad worse. My first impres- 
sion, on reading your grace’s reply, was to leave it quietly to the public, 
and to it8 own merits ; but circumstances and reflection nave altered my 
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I will not, however, my !ord, reply to you in the spirit in which you 
have replied tome. | will not substitate invective for argument, nor 
reckless assertion for prov! ; but, nevertheless, I will speak the truth, for 
you demand it of me. ; é 

My lord, it is a stale, unworthy, and unprofitable trick, for a disputant 
to endeavour to gaina momentary triumph over his adversary by falsifying 
his “ assertions,” and then exposing them either to ridicule, contempt, or 
hatred, in the fictitious guise in which he himselfhas dressed them. My 
lord, “it is the wisdom vuly of this world (and it is an illustrious country- 
man of your's who says it), to put false colours upon things, to call good 
evil, call evil good, against the conviction of our own consciences,” for, 
that your grace read the letter on which you com nent, and which you 
condemn ia such unmeasured terms, is proved hy the quotation which you 
pretend to give in the very words, while that quotation, in its turn, proves 
that you are acting against the evidence of your senses, and—may I say 
it 1—against what ought to be the conviction of your conscience. There 
seems to be no room for mistake here. I, a Catholic peer, deliberately 
asserted, indeed, of an entire national church, that she is a conniver a 
injastice, an accessory to crime, a pestilent sore in the commonwealth ! 

y lord, for shame! for shame! Had I done so, I should indeed be 
worthy of the chastisement with which the Divine rm od visited Herod 
for his craelty and his hypocrisy ; and, my lord, to this latter vice you are 

leased significantly to refer. But here, my lord, [am haanted by the 

ea—and if I give expression to it, it is not in anger, but in sorrow— 
that we also might read a lesson from your illustration, not altogether 
inapplicable to the point ; for, does it not remind us not merely of the 
hypocrisy ef Herod, but also of the dissimulation of Pilate, who that day 
made friends together, that by false testimony they might conspire to the 
ruin of an innocent man ? 

My lord, if these are unpleasant words, they are at least suggested by 
your own ; and if { veutare to utter them, we must ever remember that 
as a Christian you are bound, like ourselves, by the moral code of he Gos- 
pel, that whilst you are Archbishop of Tuam, you are also the most dis~ 
tinguished member of a political confederacy working inecssantly against 
the best interests of the whole empire. — 

My lord, if I rested here, I think it might be considered that I had al- 
ready made a pretty fuir commentary in justification of my former letter ; 
but since you invite me to confession and repentance, and demand ade- 
quate reparation too for a long list of very grievous sins—the sins of un- 
authorized and presumptuous dictation, and of lay pretensions ; since you 
assail me as a corrupt courtier—as a selfish and assiduous suitor of minis- 
terial favours—as hypocritical and ungrateful—as a scandalous calum- 
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niator—as a conspirer against the lives and liberties of the people 
—as a public denouncer of the entire Catholic church in Ireland 
—as grieving and scandalising the whole Christian world—as insult- 
ing the majesty of Rome, and as guilty of such like offences, smal- 
ler or greater asthey may be—I must, my lord, before { answer to your 
summons, crave a moment for the examination of my conscience; for it 
is really the first time 1 bave heard of a father confessor taking upon 
himeelf to be the searcher of hearts, and the diviner of thoughts, and thus 
even before he hears his penitent, passing jadgment upon him without 


My lord, let us proceed with method.—l1st. The sin of unauthorized 
and presumptuous dictation and lay pretension. My lord,it requires 
no knowledge of casuistry to understand a question of plain common 
sense. I will, therefore, enter at once upon the case. It is alleged, that 
though it may be difficult to contest the right of the laity to contend 
aguinst the c orgy when engaged in political strife, yet that in purely 
ecclesiastical affairs they at least have no concern. And this we most 





shall be no peace in Israel in your days ; you will speak peace neither 
to your people norto us. The enemy has been conquered, but your 
army is not disbanded. We have the same menacing array, the same 
clang of arms, the same portentous threatening of another coaflict, with 
now a friend and notafoe Can the country prosper under a distur- 
bance which brings into life every evil passiun of our nature? 

My lord, you act for the good of Ireland, and in the name of civilisation 
and Christianity—how comes it then that you have éo signally failed in 
your endeavours? That you have excited the whole people of Eng- 
land as one man against yourself, and alas! too much against your coun- 
trymen in canal that civilization has retrograded under your auspices? 
that religion has decayed within your influence ? whilst you have over- 
whelmed the faith which you profess under a deluge of rebuke and re- 
vilings from without, against which it is almost :a vain for it to struggle ? 
Such, my lord, is the unhappy result of 20years of your warring against 
the State. Would it not be wiser tO enter into alliance with it, and to 
become an auxiliary in the great work of reform, instead of obstinately 
maintaining aggressive hostilities to the goyernment, and marring 
every incipient effort at improvement by decrying it as the device of an 
enemy, and the dictate of malevolence ? 

My lord, it is an anomaly in the Christian as in the civil common- 
wealth, that the Church should thus set herself up in defiance of the 
civil power—for, all power is from God. If the law offend her, let her 
strive discreetly for its amendment. If evils assail her, and afflictions 
come upon the people entrusted to her keeping, let her remonstrate 
with truth, dignity, and justice, not outrage all decorum and respect 


| by vituperation and invection. He who does so, passes the threshold of 


the sanctuary, and subjects himselfto the jadgment and reproof of the 
world. To rail against those who stand in the place of God without 
measure and without justice—to constitute oneself the sole judge of what 
is meet and just both in the political and religious relatious of the country 
—to impute malicious motives to men of unblemished honour and high 
station without a particle of proof—to place Celt and Saxon in eternal an- 
tagonism to each other—to keep the people ina state of perpetual excite- 
ment for they know not what, an excitement alike injurious to their 
social as to their religious progress—to wring contributions from a starv- 
ing poor for a visionary and unattaina ble object—surely, my lord, this 
is an unwholesome and unnatural position for a Church to assume, to 
which Heaven has appointed areign of peace and charity. Yet it is the 
position which you have chosen, whence you disturb the very foundation 
of order, and drive all the blessings of good government from your peo- 
ple. So long as the Church is made to take upon herself the attributes, 
and place herself in the attitude of a faction; so long as she is stirred by 
every tumultuous wave of popular passion ; so long as she is enslaved to 
unsound opinion or to absurd prejudices which she herself has fostered 
or created ; so long she works notin her vocation, which ought to be in 
the ways of humility, peace, and security. 

My lord, such is the result of the examination of my conscience upon 
the frst count—an examinationin which it has beeu my intention to 
show, that whilst we anxiously seek to fulfil the duties of our allegiance 
to God, we know also that, through God, we have likewise an allegiance 
and a duty to Cwsar. Our rights, my lord, under this allegiance, are 
social and political; yours are spiritual and religious. We do not desire, 
as laymen, to interfere with any spiritual prerogative, neither do we de- 
sire to see those prerogatives exceeded, and our own rights invaded. 

Let us proceed to the second count; ‘as a corrupt courtier, a selfish, 
assiduous suitor of ministecial favours.’ With this, my lord, I will take 
leave to connect the insinuatiun, that in addressing you I was buta tool 
in the hands of others. My lord, 1 do not consider myself of sufticient 





willingly admit; provided the exercise of ecclesiastical authority nei- 
ther harms the social, nor endangers the civil state; nor yet trenches 
upon the just rights and privileges of the laity. Uponthe occasion now 
before us, the ground for lay interference was the evil which the undue 
exercise of ecclesiastical government appeared to be bringing upon the 
social aud political condition of the country; and which at once shifts 
the argument from the spiritual to the temporal. If then, the laity have 
any rights to uphold, any duties to perform, any responsibilities before 
the country, any reciprocal relations with the state, this is their occasion. 
As legislators for the people, on them greatly depends the condition of 
that people ; if, then, they see, or gravely suspect they see, their best 
endeavours frustrated by the crooked intermeddling of the clergy, in ci- 
vil concerns, or by neglecting their own, is the spiritual character of that 
clergy to be invoked and the layman to be told that it is no question for 
him—that his privileges are absorbed by the superior privileges of the 
Church? or, in other words, is al! the world to remain silent while Arch- 
bishop M’Hale speaks—that men may learn to listen andto obey? Is 
he to stand alone an irresponsible power, in the commonwealth, sending 
forth his mandates both to the governor and the governed, and no man 
to gainsay his will? My lord, [ know the answer is, that you offend no 
law, but in this our great civilized community is there no law but that 
of King, Lords, and Commons? Is there nota bar of public opinion be- 
fore which we arraign the publicconduct of public men, to condemn 
or to acquit? Isa bishop alone to be shielded from iis influence? not 
amenable to its jurisdiction? Is he alone to “ play such pranks before 
high Heaven as make the angels weep,” and none to be suffered to la- | 
ment it here below, or to labour to abate the scandal? 

My lord, when, in 1687, Father Strickland preached politics from the 
pulpit of Whitehall, and preached not the doctrines of the Church, but 

is own, on the divine rights of kings—their unlimited power and irre- 
sponsible authority—I think no one will more readily acknowledge than 
your grace, that he was not then the Churchman but the politician, not 
assuredly the spiritual pastor of his flock to be implicitly obeyed, nor 
even heard without a murmur. 


My lord, to me it has ever appeared that you have exhibited even a 
suspicious anxiety in all your public documents, to identify yourself 
with the whole Church in Ireland, and through her, with that of the 
whole Christian world. But, my lord, we view you in a two-fold capa- 
city; a8 a high dignitary of the Church, and as a political partisan. We 
desire to separate one ciaracter from the other, because we never desire 
to speak disrespectfully to a Churchman, or, as such, to calla Churchman 
to account. Whon you speak with the voice of the Church we willingly 
obey, because the Church, in matters purely spiritual and dogmatical, has 
delegated herauthority over us. But when, my lord, you descend from 
your archiepiscopal throne, overleap the pale of the sanctuary, and enter 
the hot arena of political contention, your character is then changed, 
ay responsibilities are transferred to another tribunal, and there is no 
free man in the three kingdoms who has not aright to criticise your do 


ings. 


My lord, we live in a land of civil rights, one of which is freedom of 
discussion oncivil and even religious questions ;—is it then to be tole- 
rated that any ecclesiastic, however exalted soever may be his dignity 
shall interpose between the honest exercise of these rights under a 
constitutional government by which those rights are admitied and pro- 

tected ? Is itto be endured that the fair fame of a million of British 
Catholics should be sullied by the eccentricities of Archdeacon Laffan 
and the unseemly demeanour of Father M:Dermott, till an appeal be 
made and responded to from Rome? Of appeals to Rome, we know the 
inconvenience, the delays, and sometimes the detriment; as when that 
most estimable prelate, the late Dr. O’Finan, one of your Grace's suffra 
ans, was dispossessed of his diocese of Killala, and another thrust into 
his place, as the successful issue of a party intrigue, for want of better 
information amongst the authorities to which the judgment of the case 
was referred. It is not, however, to such appeals as these that I allude, 
for here was a legitimate and perhaps necessary cause. But, my lord, 
there must be some more summary method of disposing of questions of 
immediate and pressing urgency ; questions, no doubt, deeply inter- 
esting to religion, but in which the integrity of the social system of the 


whole empire may be at i ; : 
of ne delay. ay be at least equally concerned, and which will admit 





My lord, Rome kas been appealed to, and has more than twice told 
you to hold your peace, not to meddle in the political conteations of the 
country, but to devote yourselves to the sacred and tar more necegsar 
a of your calling. Butthe clergy of Ireland—of course Tmoak 
, : ose oe by your grace—instead of yieldiug a reveriential 

elerence (as many others to their honour did) to the earnest recom- 
mendation of Rome—answered, that as Rome knew nothing of their con- 
dition, neither would they need her admonitions. Is it not then a 
mockery to tell us that our remedy was an appeal toRome? But, m 
lord, my argument is, that as far as the laity are concerned Rome aa 
no jurisdiction in the matter, for it is purely civil and political, and no 
otherwise religious, than as every social and political question more or 
or — ; y Fagen the interests of religion. 
on 4 +) lg would not Seriously undertake to controvert such 
e time ae a great and united effort of 
was necessary for the attainment of a whole i t . 
ject. E Bat that time is now past. The vic ory is dees boron a 
to enjoy itsfruits? They would be many ; but the season of fertility 
must be the season of peace; but you, my lord, have decreed that the re 
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importance, or sufficiently qualified, to be so used; nor, disconnected 





as | am with the ministerial circles, could it be possible. If there were 
any responsibility in the questijon, it was shared only with one individ- 
ual, like yourself a priest of the Most High, but a man of larger views 
and sounder principles. His opinion did I ask, and his concarrence I 
received. He is now far beyond my reach, and I have no longer the 
benefit of his counsel. Sinde the publication of my letter I have recei- 
ved many approving testimonials from clergymen both in England and 
Ireland; and not one privaie rebuke or admonition. But, for what Il 
write now, the whole responsibility is on myself alone, if any respousi- 
bility there be in an honest defence of rights so unjustly and so wanton- 
ly attacked. Nor isit one whit the less untrue that I am a suitor either 
for Court favours, or ministerial patronage. On this count, also, my 
conscieuce is equally clear. I am not evena party man; what little aid 
I can give to any minister whom I consider to govern the coantry for 
its advantage, I give it freely as a matter of duty, without seeking a re- 
turn. 

Passing over the petty items of hypocrisy and ingratitude as sins of 
minor magnitude—as well they may be supposed to be in so heavy a cat- 
alogue—I1 pass at once to that severest of your accusations, as 1 presume 
you fancy it, and which you seem to judge must haunt me with its ghastly 
terrors, and sting me Witharod of scorpions. CouldI believe myself 
to be a scandalous calumniator of Father M’Dermott, I should, I trust, 
humbly beseech his pardon. But I never asserted avytiing against Father 
M'Dermott, but as appearing to be substantiated upon positive or pre- 
sumptive evidence. This was my statement to the Bishop of Elphin ; 
and to your grace L.took especial cace to say, that all yet remained to be 
proved. Previous to the publication of the letter of the Bishop of El- 
phin—a letter which I rejoice to have beenthe means of producing— 
there was nota reasoning man in the three kingdoms who doubted of the 
formal denunciation of Major Mahon from the altar. Now, Father M’De- 
mott is fully acquitted of that charge. I wish it were as easy to obliter- 
ate the impression made by the scene at the relief committee, and the 
subsequent correspondence, But this has not yet been attempted ; and 
were it not, my lord, that your accusation refers, as | presume it does, 
to that item, | should have elvded it altogether. YetI cannot take to 
myself credit for heving been the medium of rectifying the case, as far 
as it appears to be possible. For the Bishop of Elphin I have the high- 
est respect—a feeling which, I am sure, is now common to usall. Sup- 
posing the charge of calumny to attach to me, as offending against the 
reputation of your grace’s diocese, there, too, { think I have rendered 
you a service before the public, by enabling you to prove your exertions 
in the cause of order and education. Nor doI see why an honest stew- 
ard should be angry when called upon to account for his trust. Upon 
this very sensitive point, however, I have one suggestion to venture— 
that like the knight of La Mancha, from whom it amuses you to draw 
your metaphors, you fancy an enemy where there is none ; and had you 
allowed your puor to receive the education offered them by the State, 
when you could not supply it as abundantly yourself, it is difficult to un- 
derstand why it should not have proved as efficacious to them as it had 
been fuund to others in the very many dioceses in which it has been 
adopted ;—nor would you, I think, any more than they, have had occa- 
sion to cry out, “‘an enemy hath done it,’—he hath sown tares among 
the wheat. 

My lord, I beg to observe, that my remarks upon this subject must be 
considered as if made merely in reference toa police regulation, or any 
other question immediately connected wiih the social administration of 
the country, and without presuming to trench in the slightest degree 
upon your grace’s jurisdiction in the matter. With these short explana- 
tions it is only necessary or me to refer to my former letter, and to hold 
myself once more acquitted. 


Though the next charge, of conspiring against the lives and liberties 
of the people, sounds so heavy, yet ifit be extenuated in proportion as it 
is diffused over a larger surface, the number of the conspirators will, I 
trust, render it a very venial offence. This may be had casuistry, but 
it may nevertheless be good logic, for I trust it at once disproves the very 
existence of the crime, which is of too atrocious a nature to have any re- 
ality beyond the morbid imagination of those who prefer it. I might, [ 
think, with afar grea'er semblance of justice, retort the accusation upon 
those with whom your grace hase at least ever been intimately connected, 
and who for so many years ws tee the wise and benevolent advice of 
that honest patriot and true philanthropist, the celebrated Dr. Doyle, and 
were, without any doubt, the means of postponing the extension of the 
poor-law to Ireland which is only inefficient now, because it has not been 
matured by experience and consolidated by time. How much of human 
misery might have been saved had it been in full organized operation 
when famine first came upon the land. 


The next count—that I have grieved and scandalised the Whole C hris- 
tian world—I shall dispose of still more briefly, by a simple reference to 
my letter—not my lord, as represented by you, but as speaking for itself. 
Of allthe great names you have enumerated, perhaps, however, | may be 
permitted to select one .o whom I would address myself more emphatically 
beseeching him to give nocredence to so moMstrous a calumny, I allude to, 
the illustrious Bishop of New York—whom you also have chosen, and not 
unskilfully, as a special theme of eulogy—a prelate as much to be commen- 
ded for the largeness of his views, as for his mild, uncstentations virtues — 
whom I have long been taught to reverence and admire though the genius 
of Mrs. Mytton Maury—and who has just now received the most distin- 
guished honour ever conferred upon a Churchman of the new world, that 





of being invited to preach before the representatives of the whole Ameri- 
can commonwealth, that from his lips they might learn to go vern upon 
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true Christian principles. Nor can the moralist failto be struck with the 
singular fulfilmentof the designs of Providence in the history of this great 
man. What-ahappy destiny is he now accomplishing in comparison with- 
that bootless part he might prcbably have played amongst the pitilesswrang- 
lings of his native land, upon the turbulent stage of reepcal polities! 

Lest, however, it should seem discourteous not to devote a word to M. 
de Montalembert, whom I revere as the brightest ornament of his coun - 
try, avd the most chivalrous champion of Catholicism—1 will merely 
observe that if he be not scandalized at the proceedings at Conciliation 
Hall—of which, indeed, we must hope he has no very definite knowledge 
—-nor yet at your grace’s recent letter, neither do I apprehend he will be 
at mine. 

We have now, my lord, but one sin more, and though last, not least— 
that of insulting the majesty of Rome!!! but the wherein and whereby 
not a specified, | might at once dismiss it as an imaginative phantom 
as it is, did it not serve to illustrate thst axiom, that they who suspect 
any particular failing in others are almost sure to be the most subject to 
it themselves, and it was rather a singular coincidence, that both your 
grace and your friend and admirer the 7'ablet—each of you my accusers 
—should, to my mind, at least, have committed this self-same offence in 
your own persons, on the self-same day; you, my lor’, by your manifesto 
of the Ist of Jan., in which, in the very teeth of the late rescript on the 
new colleges, you proclaim with redoubled zeal your eternal and uncom- 
promising hostility to the government of Englishmen, those hereditary 
enemies of your country and your creed, and your still closer adhesion 
with increased energy and strength, to an association, the most effective 
ever yet organised jor the disturbance of the social harmory of any peo- 
ple. That association was founded by a great and illustrious man, but 
whose republican tendencies, too clearly exhibited by bis theories of uni 
versal sutfrage, vote by ballot, and annual parliaments, and at this moment 
too closely imitated by his disciples, have made even his memory a ve 
dangerous guide for any political party, and therefore most obnoxious to 
the triends and supporters of regular government, and of which Rome has 
ever been the chief abettor and asserior. 

The other bas sinned by a most presumptuous attack upon the Sovereign 
Pontiff himself, arraigning his policy in the most noble, generous, and 
enlightened exercise of his Royal prerogative as rash and ruinous; for, 
qué facit per alium, facit per se—rating him, good pious man: for lettin 
lyose So many convicted rebels to plot the subversion of the throne an 
the altar, by means of his own recently appointed Council of State, that 
norma! school of revolutionary agitation! But this is not all; from the 
state he rushes to the Church; he boldly intrudes himself into the judg- 
ment hall, lays his irreverent hands upon the highest of God’s anointed, 
crowns him with the thorns of contumely, throws a mantle of derision 
over his shoulders, and then jeeringly challenges the Vicar of Christ upon 
earth to tell us of the qualifieations of his newly-appointed prelates in 
Spain! I wonder, says he, how many of them are the rejected ones of 
Gregory! But the 7'adlet patronises, and is patronised in return, and 
thenceforth becomes invested with authority as the licensed vehicle of 
slander and scurrility, the licensed defamer of the government, and the 
licensed censor over prince, patriarch, and potentate! Methinks that two 
Christian men might have found some more congenial pastime for that 
blessed, auspicious day, the first of the new year! and that the accusation 
of insulting the majesty of Rome might have come with a better grace 
from a less guilty quarter. 

Having disposed of all these grievous sins, there now remain but a few 
peccadilloes to be accounted for :— 

1. The possession of abbey lands. My lord, neither this house, nor 
grounds are haunted, otherwise than in your own fancy, by the unhappy 
spectres of monks or nuns seeking for their own; nor, had this ever been 
monastic property, need our consciences be thereby offended, anless a 
modern rescript from Tuam be of higher authority than one of ancient 
date fram Rome. 

2. Relapsing into an attack upon O'Connell, after former repentance 
and forgiveness. Now, my lord, [ am not awareef any the most distant 
allusien to O'Connell in my letter, and can only imagine the off ence to 
have been created for the purpose of involving it within the coils of a 
long complicated paragraph. My lord, if O'Connell felt that I had 
offended him he freely forgave it, nay generously and repeatedly expres- 
sed his sorrow for having offende! me inreturn. When liberated from 
prison, | willingly accepted the invitation to join in the public manifesta- 
tion of sympathy with the victim, as | conceived him io be, of an undue 
exercise of power ; on which occasion, before many witnesses, he feeling 
ly declared his lively regret for what had passed, and never ceased to 
renew the same assurances to me on every occasion, and more especially 
within a few weeks of bis decease. 

&. Lam accused of projecting an episcopal sally to deal maledictions 
and agathema among tha prostrate poor! But here, my lord, as hereto- 
fore, whenever you have condescended to quote me, you have done so 
by the rules of reverse, and made me say precisely the contrary to what 
I really did. My lord, I projected a more energetic display of the spirit 
ual powers of the Church against the murderer and the assassin ; 
thought that “ the greater excommunication,’ pronounced with ali dne 
formalities under episcopal authority, with lighted candles and _ tolling 
bells, and all the solemn ritual and terrific denunciations of the Church 
against condign malefactors might operate as “a heavy blow and great 
discouragement” to crime, amidst a people peculiarly sensitive to the 
spiritual influences of religion when coming upon them through its more 
awful and imposing forms, cutting otf the delinquent not only from the 
sacraments, but interdicting him allsociety with the faithful, so that no 
murderer could be harboured without bringing the same soul-awaken- 
ing penalties upon those who harboured him. My lord,I judged that 
you might thus counteract that diabolical doctrine, so recklessly thrown 
amongst a naturally vindictive people, and first broached, I believe, by 
some heedless demagogue of the day—* the wild justice of revenge !’ 
But what was proposed as a remedy for sin upon one of the gravest oc- 
casions recorded in the history of crime, you, my lord, have treated with a 
disdainful levity, which, in the estimation of many, will, I fear, show 
you to be as little accessible to shame as to reproof. wef 

But, my lord, I must conclude. Still, in the face of your prohibition, 
and at the risk of being proclaimed as an incorrigible sinner, | once more 
call upon you, in the name of that public opinion which you defy and des- 
pise, to adopt the same wise resolution on that awful privilege to which 
you so pertinaciously adhere, and which you still persist in claiming for 
your clergy, as the illustrious and venerable Metropolitan of Dublin— 
that ornament to his Church and to his country ; and whose conduct in the 
government of his province in this particular we fain would hope, even 
in this last hour, that you may learn first to appreciate and then to imitate. 
Like him, my lord, adopt those prudent and Christian-like statutes drawn 
up by that great man, whose memory is ever associated with all that is 
noble in our nature—late Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin— and long since 
so judiciously enforced throughout the length and breadth of Leivster— 
that no individual whatsoever, be his offence what it may, be publicly de- 
nounced from the altar under pain of suspension against the denouncer ! 

My lord, what scandal and perhaps what evil had been saved by the 
general and timely relinquishment of a privilege which you now only hold 
up to public derision by so unhappily placing it in pe, pane with 
those splendid historic names, and those great and digailed occasions 
which you cite in exemplification of your theory !—names and tes 
which so completely eclipse those wherein the intemperate ay | of this 
right, and the language in which it has been exercised—for here | confine 
not the observation to mere altar denuaciations—have thus roused the in- 
dignation of the public—on whose behaliI address you—against them 
against you, and against us ! 

I have the honour to be, : 
My Lord Archbishop, : 
Your most obedient Servant, 


Alton Towers, Jan, 28:h, 1848. SHREWSBURY. 
—— 
DR. HAMPDEN’S CASE—OPINIONS OF THE 
JUDGES. 


Cour: of Queen's Bench, Feb. 1. 

The junior Puisne Judge, Mr. Jastice Erle, began, and stated the con- 
nected grounds on which the rule was sought. They were, that the office 
of the Archbistop in conficming was strictly judicial, and that persons 
had a right to object to the validity of the election, and to havea judg- 
ment o_ their objections; aud that this right be enforced by the writ of 
mandax°s. His opinion was, thatsince the passin of the statute 25 
Henry 1., chap. 20, the right to object did not exist, and that the ap- 
plication for the rule must on that ground fail. 

| Mr. Justice Erle recited the important sections of this act; and as 
the judgment turns upon it, we recapitulate the main points of those sec; 
tions. The fourth section declared that on yoidance of a bishopric, the 
King might grant to the Dean and Chapter a license to elect, and might 
name iu a letter-missive the person to be elected ; and that thereupon 
the electors should with all speed and celerity and in dae form elect such 
person, and none other. The fifth section declared such election, if made, 





to be good and effectual tg all intents; and that the person go elected, af- 
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ificate thereof, should be repated the “ lord elect” of the dignity 
pole yoy and it provided that the King, after fealty sworn to him by 
the person, might by letters-patent signify the election to the Arckbish- 
and require aud demand him to contirm that election. F urther, it 
A by the fourth section provided, that if the electors did not in twelve 
days elect the King might himself, by letters-patent, nominate and pre- 
geut to the Archbishop such person as he thought able and convenient ; 
whom the Archbishop should “with all epeed and celerity invest and con- 
secrate” to the office and dignity indicated, and “ give and use a pall, and 
ali other benedictions, ceremonies, and things requisite.” The sixth sec- 
tion enacted that every person “ chosen, elected, nominated, presented, 
invested, and consecrated to the dignity or office” of Bishop, might sue | 
out his temporalities, and after fealty “ be installed ;” have restitution | 
from the King of all spiritualities and temporalities oi his bishopric ; he | 
obeved in all things according \ his dignity, and do in everything as) 
any Bishop might lawfully do. Lastly, the seventh section enacted, that 
if any electors delayed or retused election over twenty days, or if any 
Archbishop ,“ after any such election, presentation, or nomination, 6ig- 
nified to him by the King, “ did not confirm and invest and consecrate 
“ every such person so elected, nominated, or presented,” and signified, | 
they should, as should some other offenders also specified, “ run into the 
danger, pains, and penalties of the statutes of the provision aud premu- 
nire made in the 25th year of Edward III. and 16th year of Richard II.”’] 

Mr Justice Erle, said, that it was not contended that the Archbishop 
could sit and judge of the King’s “ nomination,” the enly question was, 
whether, ia electoral cases, the word “ cpaticm” meaat that the qualifi- 

cations of the person elected should be tried? He thought the general 
rule was here unrestrained, that the words of a statute should bear their 
ordinary sense, and that “ confirm” imported nothing of judicial authori- 
ty. If the election were to be good and effectaal to all intents, it could 
not be voidable by the Archbishop. The techuical sense of the Canon 
jaw could not be here put on the word “ confirm" without doing vio 
lence to the statute. But, granting this liberty, there was no clear case 
made out from the practice or usage that confirmation was judicial in 
the Cauon law; aud it was therefore improbable that the Parliament. 
was jealous of that law, used the word in its technical sense. The 
forms of citation of opposers availed little to this view, when against the 
statute; mere vestiges of rights which had ceased, they might have 
been preserved only to colour the changes made. As the practice and 
usage and these forms failed, so entirely did authority ; the text writers 
from Coke downwards denying any real rights of opposition to those ci- 
ted. The arguments on the advautage of the church and people might 
be balanced by the practised mind. The duty of the judge was simply 
to “declare the law.’’ Effect should be given to all the parts of the 
statute; and he thought that the intent of the whule was not ouly to de- 
stroy \he usurpation of the Pope, but also to declare the rights of the 
King, and conclude all c.ntests between him and the Ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, 

Mr. Justice Coleridge held confirmation to be a solemn judicial act, to 
be still conducted under the old accustomed forms. ‘Two of the great 
General Councils of Christendom, those of Nicwa and Chalcedon, declared 
that no Bishop could be confirmed preter voluntatem metropolitani; and 
both of these Councils were recognized by our Statute law. But further, 
when the Canon law afterwards arvse, it is established beyond doubt that 
confirmation was under it a judicial proceeding. The force of the Canon 
law is questioned in these reaRns, bnt a8 a general rule our Ecclesiastical 
Courts governed themselves by it. Cuming to the statute of Henry 
already cited, how did itaffect this order of things? He concluded, that 
though it abolished the free election of the Dean and Chapter, and restored 
the ancient patronal right of the King, grounded on his foundation of the 
sees, yet as there was not a word in express derogation of the metrapoli- 
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tan’s rights or functions, they still subsisted untouched. Very strong 


w rds woula be needed to destroy those rights, and there were no ex- | 
The penalties in section seventh must be measures by | 


press words at all. 
the then scale of punishment, under which even South sea bubble fraud 
ran the actors into the same penalties of premunire here enforced. 

Mr. Justice Patterson considered it established that confirmation was 
a judicial act from the passing of the statute of Henry VIII. Did that 
statute, in reducing the election by the Dean and Chapter to “a colour, | 
shadow, and pretence,’ do the same by confirmation? Though @ is | 
said that the election is to stand good to all intents, it may be so meant 
merely as an election. There is no provisien to compel confirmation, and | 
itmay have been meant to allow a refusal subject to penal consequence, 
It seems impossible, it any /egal impediment existed, that the Archbishop | 
should be still driven to confirm. The penal clause does not preclude | 
the idea of inquiry; for if the confirmation be judicial and the inquiry 
were made without delay, though more than twenty days elapsed, 4 
good answer to an indictment would exist. The premunire is incurred 
only by delays without /aw/u/ cause. This is so with all laws. Con- 
ceding the general right, he thought the parties who applied in this 
case were entitled to be heard in opposition to the confirmation, Upon 
the question if the Court could properly enforce its writ, his mind had 
flutuated both during the argument and in the course of the speech of 
his brother Erle. ‘hose doubts, themselves, however, induced him now 
to accede to the application, in order that there might be opportunity of 
fuller consideration and of review. 

Lord Deumank had ao doubt that the rule ought to be refused. If, 
however, in doubt, he would not run the risk of abridging the establisi- 
ed prerogative of the Crown in a matter of such vital importance to the 
interests still more of the people than of the Crown. With reference 
to the statute of Henry the Eighth, was such a thing likely, at the time 
when he deprived the Pope of his veto, as that he would give it to one 
of hisown subjects? The argument rests on the meaning of the word 
“confirm” found in the statute in connexion with election. After tho 
election was made, two things required to be certified to the metropo- 
litan,—the due election, aud the identity of the person elected; and it 
was desirable, no doubt, that the Archbishop, by his benediction and 
gracious reception of his new colleague, should inspire the people with 
confidence in him. The evidence of opposition in early times is meagre, 
and for three hundred years has been only existent in matters of form. 

In Evans versus Ascuith, Judge Whitlocke alluded to the possibility of 
the ceremony’s not being completed, but dropped no hint A pa right of 
opposers to be heard. So in the work prepared by Gibson—a perfect 
Storehouse of Ecclesiastical law—in no page is the power of the Arch- 
bishop to defeat the nomination of the Crown asserted. 

The duty ofthe Archbishop seems to be clear, and to be analc gous fo that 
of a returning-officer at an election. If he find matter of objectionto the 
person nominated, he can advise that no conge d’elire be issued ; he can re- 
Monstrate ; he may again resort to the presence of his Sovereign and pray 
the nomination to be revoked ; and at the worst he may resign, as the Jud- 
Sesof this Court have done. Looking to the frightful state of theological 
animosity at present, the granting of th. rule would create and perpetuate 
it for perhaps two years by the sanction that it would give on the avoidance 
of every see tothe course of summoning all mankind as objectors to the 
appointment of the Crown in an open court, which might in fact never be 
closed, Bearing in mind the discretion of this Court, even where it allowed 
the proceeding complained of to be judicial, and though the judge might be 
compelled to hear objectors, he felt bound to refuse the writ He had, how- 
ever, nodoubt on the Jaw. With reference to the able argument of his bro- 
ther Coleridge, it only confirmed him as to the danger of exposing the clear 
Construction of acts of Parliament to those who would bring down their 
forgotten books and wipe off in this court the cobwebs from decretals and 
canons of which it knows nothing. 

The effect of this equal judgment is that no mandamus is issued, 


oo ——— 


INSURRECTION IN SICILY. 


an had not room for the following in our last. 
sr the effusion of blood has been stopped, as the King of Naples has yield- 
: _ the demands of the people; andthe people have expressed them- 
elves satisfied, provided the concessions of his Majesty were guaranieed 
9 England.) 
CorresponpENCE BETWEEN THE VICEROY AND tue HEAD oF THE 
Provincia, GOVERNMENT. 
: PALERMO, Jan. 18. 
His Excellency the Mayor yesterday received the following note :— 
fet, effusion of civic blood is very afflicting. If you could come to me, 
ailing yourself of the same means as yesterday, I might be able to pro- 
Pose some method of avoiding the evil as much as possible. 
“Your friend, &c. 
.* Lieutenant-General DI MAJO.” 


We trust, however, 





tral, and regard .all the soldiers made prisoners as brothers—such is the 
present state of the country. A General Committee of Public Defence 
and Security exists, to whom your Excellency may, if you please, address 
your proposals. : 

The following is a copy of the protest against the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment and the bombardment of Palermo by the foreign Consuls of that city : 


«* (mportTant Norice (1N Irarran). 

“ The act of barbarity that has been committed, the ferocious bombard- 
ment which, instead of intimidating, has only provoked oar city to just 
anger, has excited the indignation of the representatives of the most civi 
lized nations of the world, and they all have manifested their horror at 
the outrage in the following protest :— 

«¢ ProrEsT (tv FRENCH). 

«© * The members of the Consular body who proceeded on the 15th to his 
Excellency the Lieutenant-General, in order to solicit a suspension of the 
bombardment on behalf of the foreign residents, and who were fortunate 
enough to obtain that concession for the space of 24 hours, struck by the 
astounding unanimity and the prodigious and ardent enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple of Palermo, believe that they have a more sacred duty still to fulfil. 

“¢ ¢ The undersigned aré of opinion that, in order to put an end to and 
prevent incalculable disasters— to avert one of those great catastrophes 
which form a blot and an event in the history of a century—it is necessary 
that the horrors of a bombardment should be spared at all events, for the 
sake of a population of 200,000 souls and the ancient and vast city of Pa- 
lermo. 

“© * Tf, however—which God forbid !—the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Royal forces is resolved to proceed tothat extremity, the undersigned pro- 
test beforehand, and with their utmost energies, in the names of their res- 
pective Governments, against an act calculated to call forth the eternal 
execraion of the civilized world. : 

“«¢ They already protest, with all possible force, and with every reserva- 
tion, against the total absence of forms, warnings, and delays which has 
been observed with respect to them, before, at the risk of their lives, they 
were able to make their way to the superior authorities for the purpose 
of stopping the bombardment already commenced, of which several) stran- 
gers have been the victims, both as regards their persons and property. 


«Given at Palermo this 19th day of January, 1848, at the Consulate of 
France, Porta Macqueda. 
* * ERNEST BRESSON, Consul of France. 
*** ANTONIO MUSSO, Consul of Sardinia. 
“*¢F, WEDEHIND, Consul of Prussia, 
« €C, WEDEHIND, Consul of Hanover. 
« ¢GAETANO FIAMINGO, Consul of Russia. 
«¢F, C, FLIRZELL, Agent of the Swiss Confederation. 
“*G. H. RICENDTAL, Vice-Consul of Brazil. 
“* JOHN GOODWIN, Consul of Great Britain. 
«© *G. M. MARSTON, Consul of the United Stetes. 
“ The Austrian Consul arrived too late to sign the protest. 
‘“ Addressed to his Excellency the Duke de San Pietro Majo, Lieut. 
General of Sicily, Palermo.” 
On the 14th, the municipality of the Provisional Committee of Paler 
mo, accompanied by the people, assembled and established a committee 


| to provide for the pablic safety and for the general administration of 


affairs ; the proceedings were conducted in the most orderly manner, and 
proper oflicers were appointed to discharge the duties devolving‘on the 
several committves. 

——————pa 


Appointments &c.—The Marquis of Donegal succeeds Lord Falkland as 
Captain of the Yeomen of the Guard to her Majesty. Viscount Falkland 
has been appointed Governor of the Presidency of Bombay. Arthur Bai- 
ley, Esq., is nominated Sarveyor-General of the Falkland Islands. The 
blue riband, vacant by the death of the Earl of Powis, has been bestowed 
upon the Duke of Norfolk. Major-General Sir John Hunter Littler, of 
the Bengal Infantry, has been created a Knight Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Bath. Capiain Sir B. W. Walker, has been offered the appointment 


| of Surveyor of the Navy, vacant by the retirement of Sir W. Symonds. 


The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr. Adolphus Brandt, as Con 
sul-General in London for the King of Bavaria. The Queen has been 
pleased to approve of Mr. Ludwig von der Pfordtes, as Consul at Malta 
for his Majesty the King of Hanover. In consequence of the demise of 
Major-Gen. Lambert, commandant of the troops at Jamaica, the charge of 
the forces in that island has devolved on Colonel Capaduse, 1st West India 

egiment. The following promotions have taken place inthe navy, con- 
sequent on the death of Rear-Admiral P. Staddart :—Rear-Admiral of the 
Blue, C. F. Daly, to be Rear-Admeral of the White ; Captain Hon. G. A. 
Crofton to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

Osituary.—On the 6th inst., Major-General William G. Strutt. With 
the excep ion of Field Marshal Sir G. Nugent, he was the senicr field 
officer in the army. On the 5th inst., at Popiar, suddenly, the Rev. Henry 
Higginson, chapiain to the East India Company. On the 3d inst., Mejor~ 
Geueral Carlo Doyle, formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Greanad. He 
served in Hanover during 1805 aad 1806, and also in the Peninsular, Pin- 
daree, and Mahratta wars, and held the situation of military secretary to 
the commander-in-chief in India in 1813. On the 3i1st ult., Lieutenant- 
General Sir John Maclean, Colonel f the 27th Regiment of foot. Sir John 
distinguished himself in the Datch and Egyptian wars. On the 31st ult., 
in London, the Countess of Beverley. On the 31st ult., at Brighton, that 
admirable and well-known teacher of Music, Mr. T. Welsh. Among the 
vocalists brougkt out by him were Miss Stephens, (now the Countess Dow- 
sger of Essex; Mr. Sinclair, Mr. C. Horn, Miss Merry (now Mrs. Hunt, 
the instractress of Miss Lucombe) Miss Shirreff, and Miss Wilson, the lat. 
ter of whom he married, and whosu rvives him. On the 28th ult., at Mu 
nich, Joseph Von Gorres. He is pr'ncipally known by his powerful con 
tributions to the Rhenish Mercury and in the Athanasias.—On the 22nd 
ult., Don Francisco de Bargor, formerly Minister of Finaace in Spain.— 
On the 3rd ult., Major-General Lambert, Lieutenant-Governor of Jamaica 
and lately commander of the foroes in that island.—We have to record 
the deaths of General Walker, of the Royal Artillery, Major-General 
Maitland, of the 58th Regiment, and General Cuppage, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s service, 





DIED—On Sunday, the 12th inst., at 4 o’clock, A.M., at the residence of her son, 
CALVIN HUBBELL, in the city of New York, after an illness of two days, MRS. 
LUCY HUBBELL, relict of Col, CALVIN HUBBELL, ef Lanesborough, Mass., aged 
86 years, 8 months, and 5 days. Her remains were taken to Massachusetts for inter- 
ment. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 1848. 


We are without later intelligence from Europe, the Cambria not having 
arrived, 
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and supposed impunity, committed the great outrage which all humane 
persons so much deplore. Nothing rashly will be done, and we fervently 
hope that such explanations and apelogies will be given as will enable 
England to rest satisfied and try the effect of leniency once more. Ag 
far as we have been able to discover, no persons in authority are impli; 
cated—the murders being purely the result of savage ignorance and 
cruelty on the part of the people in the villages opposite to the city and 
factories. Two or three well armed steamers must hereafier be kept 
constantly on the spot. 7 

It is satisfactory to learn that some hordes of pirates which infested the 
seas of the eastern cvast of China have been broken up and dispersed by 
H. M, sloop Scout and the East India Company’s steamer Pluto. The 
task seems to have been judiciously and thoroughly executed. 

Canada.—Oar Colonial readers will remember that we have on many 
occasions contended that the Colonies were not so much in the rear in 
the great march of improvement es many suppose. If the cities of Ca- 
nada do not equal those of the United States in size, wealth and popula- 
tion, it may be fairly ascribed to their youth. Canada, or we should 
rather say the English portion of it, was scarcely settled before the close 
of the American revolution in 1783, while New York, Bostun, and Phil- 
adelphia boast of an age of two centuries and upwards. This fact should 
always be borne in mind when comparisons are made between these dif- 
ferent parts of the continent. An article in the Montreal Herald of the 
24th ult. is very satisfactory on this point, and gives a great number of 
statistics touching the point under diecussion. We extract a few of 
those items, regretting that we have not room for the entire article. The 
returns relate to the Western or British portion of Canada. 

Tho number of Townships in Upper Canada assessed in several yeara> 
from 1825 to 1846 inclusive, were as follows, viz: 191, 226,251, 258, 283» 
284, 290, 304, 306, 312, 314, and 329. The numberof acres in cultivation 
at the same relative dates were as follows: 597,078; 916 143; 1,306,304; 
1,511,066 ; 1,556,676; 1,723,149; 1,748,109 ; 1,918,005 ; 2,025,372; 2,174,- 
382; 2,277,562 ; 2,458 056. 

Unoccupied lands liable to assessment have increased from 2,694,606 in 
1825, to 6,189,608 in 1846; a result that, perhaps, does not exhibit our 
system of managing the public lands in a very favourable light. 

The value of real property assessed for District taxation has increased 
as follows :—In 1825 it amounted to £2,311,156 ; 1832, £3,439,100; 
1835, £4,351,989; 1837, £4,742,078 ; 1839, £5,420,409 ; 1840, £5,641,- 
477; 1841, £5,996,110; 1842, £6,984,188; 1843, £7,247,472; 1844, 
7,584,453; 1845, £7,738,873 ; 1846, £8,194,667 and in; 1847 the in- 
crease of value in seven Districts amounted to£272,976—the returns 
not being completed for the other Districts. 

The taxes actually raised during the year 1825 amounted to £10,418 
and in 1846 to £86,142 a 

The number of Horses kept in 1825 was 23,537 ; 1832, 36,822 , 1835, 
48,120 ; 1837, 56,745; 1839, 66,699 ; 1840, 73,287 ; 1841, 77,247 1842, 
84,213; 1843, 88,586 ; 1844, 93,862 ; 1845, 99,831; 1846,106,163. 

The number of Houses liable to assessment, were as follows :—1825, 
9,431; 1832, 14,499 ; 1835, 20,651 ; 1839, 21,575; 1840, 26,060; 1841, 
29,960 ; 1842, 31,386; 1843, 33,191; 1844, 35,825; 1845, 37,213 ; 1846, 
39.844. In 1847 the increase on eleven Districts was 1,401. 

The population in 1832 consisted of 137,546 males, and 123,514 femalse 
—261,060 ; and in 1842 of 259,916 males, and 227,139 females—487,055. 

Merchants’ shops increased from 1825 to, 1846 both inclusive, from 
456 to 1,787. 

The following is said to be a correct list of the new Cabinet : 

Attorney General West, Mr. Baldwin. 

Attorney General East, Mr. Lafontaine. 

Solicitor General West, Mr. Blake. 

Solicitor General East, Mr. Aylwin. 

President of the Council, Mr. Leslie. 

Commissioner of Public Works, Col. Tache. 

Provincial Secretary, Mr. Price. 

Commissioner of Crown Lands, Mr. M. Cameron. 

Receiver General, Mr. L. M. Viger. 

Inspector General, Mr. Hincks. 

Speaker of the Legislative Council, Mr. Caron. 

* 

*,” The Courrier des Etats Unis must permit us to say a few words in 
rejoinder. 

It is by no means palpable that our contemporary makes the distinction 
between the cabinet and the people of England as represented in his 
somewhat long exordium. His words, in his paper of the 14th, when 
speaking of the bloody scenes enacted at Caracas on the 24th of Janu- 
ary are :— 

“ At the bottom of all these agitations and disasters can be clear y dis- 
covered the instigating hand of England. Itis at Belize that the Indians 
of Yucatan have found arms: it was at the house of the English Minis- 
ter at Caracas that the bloody scenes of the 24th of January were plot- 
ted. Such, at least, is the public report, which derives strength from the 
fact that the policy of Great Britain has uniformly been to sow dissen- 
sion in orderto carry out its own usurpation ”’ 

Of the same tenor are his remarks in reference to England on other oc- 
casions. 

As respects the agency which the British Minister at the Venezue- 
lian capital is charged with having had in the late unhappy events, we 
expressed doubts—first, because he would not so rashly compromise 
himself and his Government ; and secondly, because during his long resi- 
dence in the Republic of Colombia, and serving in its armies, his political 
sentiments were adverse to those persons who now form the party of 
Monagas. But supposing the charge against Mr. Wilson to be truae—ad- 
mitting for the sake of argument that he has implicated himself as is re- 
presented----does his conduct become the act of England? The British 
government is not answerable jor the acts of its agents unless it authorizes 
or justifies them. We have no evidence that it has done either. On the 
contrary, we shall speedily hear how deeply the recent events at Cara- 
cas are deplored by British statesmen and the British people, for we re- 
peat, that it is preposterous to suppose that England finds any interest in 





fomenting the discords of South America. What is she to gain by them? 
What “usurpation” can she possibly contemplate in Venezuela? What 


China.—Two vessels from the Celestial empire have arrived in the | part of that territory can she covet or wish to acquire or occupy? The 


course of the week. One giving the afflicting details of the atrocious mur 
der of six Englishmen by the Chinese, and the other informing us of the 
capture and execution of four of the murderers, and the imprisonment of 
Others, This outrage was perpetrated by the people of the villages op- 
posite Canton, whither the six unfortunate Englishmen had gone for the 
sole purpose of recreation, and had given no offence whatever. But it 
appears that the people of these villages had entered into a preconcerted 
plan to murder all the foreigners who cross the Canton river, and this 
was the commencement of their hellish design. 

The act brought over Sir John Davis from Hong Kong with all the 
force that could be spared. He called upon Keying for prompt re- 
dress and vengeance, and the politic Chinaman gave the redress in the 
manner just stated. ‘Ihe extracts we have given will explain the main 
€vents. Ii would seem that the matter is for the present accommodated, 
but wleiter ihe goverumeant of Eagland will be satisfied with the redress 
that has been given is uncertain. The qnestion is full of diificulties, and 
& new war with China will not be hastily resorted to. Such a war would 





immense sums of money due by the southern Republics to England, and 
which can only be paid, as we stated before, by the prosperity which 
peace induces, put to flight the odd notion that England is ‘‘ sowing dis- 
sensions’” among them. England desires their commerce; their pros- 
perity is her prosperity, and what commerce or prosperity can flourish 
in a state of anarchy and bloodshed such as has just arisen in Venezuela ? 
No; the acts of Mr. Wilson will not be justified by his government if 
they have been such as is represented. The Courrier des Etats Unis in 
its quotatiuns made to implicate Mr. Wilson, says that “his countrymen 
there defended the cause of order and good principles.” We ourselves join 
them in the same sentiment, and so will the British public. Why then does 
our contemporary indulge in such blind and wholesale censures of Eng- 
land ? j 

In the case of Nicaragua, it is, as we said before, not a question of con- 
quest but of boundary. The Musquito Indians are, and have been al- 
ways, independent. England guarantees that independence and defends 
these poor aborigines in the little that is left them. They claim the ter- 





The following was the reply :— 


7% 2 
wana city pombeceed for two days, and burnt in a locality which af- 
= — eer n classes—myself assaulted with the muskets of the soldiery 
“ retiring with the Austrian Consul under the protection of a flag | 
ruce—the foreign Consuls received with musket shots when, preceded 


by a white flag, they w i i i oes 
%, they were directing th ste > ‘ . 
armed uke sschesinated br g their steps to the Royal Palace—un 


be very inconvenient—very expensive, and very bloody. Ifit shouldap.- | ritory up to the St. Juan, and the ‘‘brate force” which our contempora- 
pear that the government of China is sincere in its disavowal of such acts, | ry speaks of, consists in the King of these peopletaking with him fifty of 
will in good faith bring to condign punishment all the perpetrators of | his tribe and twenty Prussian settlers from Bleufield, repairing to St- 
the murders, and take steps to prevent sich scenes for the future—it may | Juan, hauling down the Guatemalian flag, and hoisting his own. This 
be wise as well as humane for England to be satisfied. Especial care, ceremony being gone through he re-embarks his men in the English 
however, must be taken to keep an emple British force at Canton here-| steamer which brought him, and returns with them to Bleufield, the 
after. Much of the force, both in the river and at Hong Kong, has been English Consul accompanying him. Such are the statements we read, 


the soldiery, whilst the people remain neu- | unwisely withdrawn, and hence the Chinese, presuming on their safety 1 oa which we must rely on until official intelligence reaches us. The 
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act of ‘ brute force” then wasa very trivial one ; no blood was spilt, and the 
affair seems to have been a mere demonstration of the right to the territory 
which the party claims, and which Hngland guarantees. Central America 
will probably offer some remonstrance to Great Britain. The question 
will become a subject of diplomatic discussion, and be ultimately settled 
as we surmised last week, by negotiation. 

The Courrier further says—If the warlike plans of Lord Bentinck in re- 
gard to Cuba be disapproved by the thinking people of England, such plans 
nevertheless do exist, as was shown in the case of Mr, Turnbull, the Bri- 








tish minister, who rendered himself culpable of so many incendiary acts that | 
his government was obliged to recall him after having afforded to him too | 
long a time a scandalous protection. Now we shall first make the remark 
that Mr. Turnbull was not a British minister at Cuba, no such functionary 
being accredited there. He was, we believe, Consul, and an ardent Aboli- 





tionist. Complaints were made against him by the Spanish authorities that 
he interfered improperly with the slaves, and his government recalled hin. 
What more could the government do? That he was afforded too long a time 
* a scandalous protection” is not proved. Besides it was not Lord Palmer- 
ston, the great bugbear of so many people, that afforded the protection, but - 
Lord Aberdeen, who does nothing “scandalous,’’ and whose character is be- | 
yond the reach of alldetractors whatever. Equally unfounded is it that Eng- 
land furnished the Arabs of Algeria with arms to maintain the war against | 
France. It is possible that English arms were sold to the Arabs by <raders as 
a mere matter of traffic and private gain, but there is no authority for assert- 
ing or even for supposing that the British government instigated such acts. 
The generosity of England in restoring to France the most valuable of her 
conquests while her armies were in possession of the French capital, our con- 
temporary compares to the generosity ofa thief who after having stolen a $100 
returns $50 ! The delicacy of this sentiment and the choice language in which 
it is conveyed, comes somewhat strangely from a journal which represents 
the most polite nation of Europe, and we pass it by with, we hope, the chari- 
table supposition that the writer in penning it, for a moment forgot himself. 
To diminish the value of the services rendered by Great Britain to France 
by her prompt recognition of the government of the Barricades, our contem- 
porary assures us that the government of Charles the Tenth—which that of 
the Barricades overthrew—was on the point of signing a treaty with Russia 
which would have given to France, Belgium and the Provinces of the Rhine ; 
and that England was therefore actuated by resentment towards Charles the 
Tenth rather than generosity to Louis Philippe. Will the Courrier des Etats 
Unis tell us where to find any satisfactory document that will prove this state- 
ment? Willit show to us indisputably that Russia in 1830 was undoing 
what she did in 1815—that she was breaking faith with her allies, and demo- 
lishing that balance of power she laboured to establish at the general pacifi- 
cation of Europe after the final overthrow of Napoleon? At that moment be 
it remembered the Duke of Wellington was at the head of the British cabinet. 
It was a fundamental element of the policy of the allied powers at that 
time, 1815, to erect a strong barrier between France and Germany ; and 
to effect that object Belgium was given to Holland, and the kingdom of 
the Netherlands created. Now is it reasonable to suppose that Russia 
would engage in an intrigue which would compromise her with her best 
friends, dislocate a policy which was deemed essential to the repose of 
Europe, and violate treaties which she herself had formed in conjunction 
with her allies, England, Prussia, and Austria? But be this as it may, 
the true reason which impelled England to give her instant adhesion to 
the Government of Louis Philippe was to prevent further anarchy. The 
cause of the elder branch of the Bourbons was utterly lost; it was evi- 
dent that they could no longer reign in France. To prevent a recurrence 
of the acenes of 1792 bya revival of the Jacobin party, the Duke of Wel- 
lington saw that the government of July must be supported, which would 
maintain order. The thought washappily conceived and instantly acted 





upon, and France as well as Europe was spared further bloodshed. 

We will not proceed further with this subject to-day, and trust our 
contemporary will not render it necessary for us to return to it again. 
The practice of national detraction is an unbecoming one. Fair and can- 
did comments on the public acts of any nation are right and proper, but 
an indiscriminate censure is unworthy a man of intellect. All nations 
have their faults and their virtues, and while we censure the one we 
should not be insensible to the other. 

Venezuela.—The accounts from La Guayra by Capt. Dill of the barque 
Venezuela, at Philadelphia, are to the Ist inst. All was discord and con- 
fasion in the country. Monagas had denounced Paez as a traitor, but 
Paez, in a letter to Monagas and an Address to the People, denounced him. 
Paez was recruiting and bringing together all the forces he could com- 
mand,and an attack on Caraccas, the stronghold of Monagas was shortly 
expected. Gen. Paezisamanof military abilities and great popularity 
among his countrymen, and we doubt not that he will be successful. 
Our opinion of him as a leader and a patriot was expressed in the Albion 
ef the week before last; and if the accounts that have reached us since 
then be correct, all persons in favour of law, order, and rational liberty 
must hope for his success. It is he alone, we have always been taught 
to believe, that has preserved his country from the anarchy which af. 
flicted the other Spanish Republics. 


Henxie House, Cincinnati.—This Hotel, kept by Mr. C. Kelsey, ap. 
pears to be daily gaining popularity from the excellent fare provided 
and the great attention paid to the comfort of its visitors. We cordially 
recommend it to our travelling friends; and found our recommendation on 
repeated reports that have reached us in its favour. 


*,” The eight celebrated plates of “ The Bottle,” published in London, 
have been reproduced here in lithograph, coloured by F. Michelin, 111 
Nassau-street. Th* series is handsomely got up, and will have a large 
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Appleton’s Library Manual: Part 1 and2. New York. D. Appleton 
& Ce. Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have furnished, in this volume, an 
invaluable catalogue of the most importent works in every department 
of literature, classified under their separate heads, with an accompany- 
ing index of reference. The value of such a work to the student and 
man of letters needs no recommendation. The publishers propose is- 
suing an annual supplement to the present volume, in which all new 
works of permanent value shall find a place, and all omissions of stand- 
ard works which may have been overlooked in the present com 
pilation will also be supplied. We need not add that the facilities pos- 
seseed by Messrs. Appleton & Co. enable them to furnish to their cus- 
~o og any of the works contained in this catalogue at the lowest market 
prices. 

A Reply to “ Dr. Milner’s Ena of Religious Controversy” so far as the 
Charches of the English Communion are concerned. By Samuel Far. 
mar Jarvis, D.D.,LLD. Published by D. Appleton & Co. New 
York. A learned and able reply to the famous controversial work of 
Dr. Milner is afforded in the present volume. Dr. Jarvie has established 
the validity of the claims of the Churches of the English Communion 
by irrefragable proofs. We can safely recommend the work to the pe- 
rusal of every member of the Christian community who may be interest- 
ed in the controversy existing respecting the claims of supremacy assert- 

ed by the Romish Church. 


A System of English Versification: By Erastus Everett, A.M. Pub- 
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lished by D. Appleton & Co. New York. The present work is design 
ed by the author for the use of students in the advanced classes of high 
scbools and colleges, to whom we can safely recommend it for the valu- 
able assistance it will afford in their study of English poetry and the con“ 
struction of its verse. The want of such a work, lucidly arranged and 
simple in its rales, has long been felt iu our literature. Mr. Everett has 
supplied this desi deratum in a great measure in the present work, and it 
wil! doubtless obtain a large circulation in our seminaries and colleges, 
while it will be consulted by all who desire to be acquainted with the 
correct rules for acquiring a knowledge of metrical composition. 

The Czar: His Court and People. Including a Tour in Norway and 
Sweden. By John Maxwell. Published by Baker & Scribner. New 
York. A deeply interesting tour over ground not hackneyed by every 
traveller. The description of the present state of Norway is a delightfu; 
and graphic picture of the habits and manners of the people of this 
primitive country. Nor are the details of Russian Society and personal 
recollections of Nicholas and his court less worthy of commendation. The 
style is remarkably free from exaggeration and sickly sentimert ; qualifi- 
cations we consider to be invaluable in a modern tourist. 

Two Old Men's Tales: The Admiral’s Daughter and the Deformed, 
By Mrs. Marsh. Published by Burgess, Stringer & Co. New York. 
Price 25 cents. Messrs. Burgess, Stringer & Co., are republishing a 
series of standard works of fiction which have gone out of print. The 
present volume has become almost a classic, and we ll deserves a place 





| in every co llection of established works of imagination. 


The Young Moor: or, the Fortunes of a Foundling. By Eugeng 
Scribé. Published by C. G. Greham & Co., office of the National Press 
30 Ann Street. These young and enterprising publishers have issued a 
third edition of this, the most popular work of the great French dramatist, 
Eugene Scribe. The scene islaid in Spain, and the story serves to illus- 
trate the persecution of the Moors under Philip Lil. 

The Bachelor of the Albany. Harper and Brothers publish in neat duo- 
decimo form the above novel, by the author of ‘‘ The Falcon Family.” 
We have read but a few pages of the work, but find them rather spicy 
and piquant: the opinions of the English critics on the production, which | 
are singularly eulogistic, we doubt not are well-sustained. Jraser’s 
London Magazine says of it,—It isa book to be read and laughed over : 
the author seems to bave a horror of being one moment dull! 

The Pictorial History of England. The Messrs. Harper have just com- 
pleted, by the issue of Nos. 43 and 44, this valuable publication; than ; 
which we know of no work more really deserving patronage and peru. 
sal, The opinions of those best able to appreciate the design and execu- 
tion of this masterly production, have been concurrent and enthusiastic 
in its favour; and we take this opportunity of repeating what we have 
already stated, namely, that it is one of the most instructive and énter- 
taining works inthe English language ; and that it ought to find a lodg- 
ment in the library of every family. 

The Mysteries and Miseries of New York. By Ned Buntline. Parts 3 and 
4. Published by Berford and Co., Astor House. 

The Critic. By Richard Brinsly Sheridan, Esq. No. 56 Modern Stand- 
ard Drama. Published by John Douglas, 11 Sprace street. This num- 
ber completes the seventh volume of this valuable and elegant edition of 
the Modern Standard Drama, it is embellished with a portrait of R. B. 
Sheridan, Esq. 

The Omnibus, a farce, in one act. No. 26 Minor Drama. Published by 
John Douglas, 11 Spruce street. 


The Drama. 


Park Tueatre.—It is a somewhat novel sight to see the time-hon- 
oured and conservative old Park, throwing itself into the full tide of mo- 
dern theatrical experiments, and furnishing its entertainments at half a 
dollar for the Boxes, and twenty-five cents for the Pit, and keeping up 
at the same time its usual run of Star attractions. The character of the 
audiences are not so materially altered by the operation as we should 
have imagined they would be by this reduction of prices. The Pit 
although constantly filled, has not lost its quiet respectable appearance, 
and the Boxes present an array of orderly well dressed persons. The 
experiment so far seems to work successfully, and with the retarn of 
milder weather we do not doubt, but that the Treasury will feel the full 
advantage of this spirited effort to compete with the rival establishments 
in this city. 

Mlle. Blangy and her talented troupe have been received nightly, with 
the warmest demonstrations of applause. The revival of Giselie was a 
decided hit, and has more than confirmed the previous impressions Mlle. 
Blangy had made in this interesting character. 

Her personation is not so much characterized by brilliancy of execution 
as is the performance of Augusta in the same part; there is also an ab- 
sence occasionally of that high artistic finish—and energy in her poses— 
and tour de force which Auguste is remarkable for. But to compensate for 
these, the higher qualifications of the artiste, Mile. Blangy exhibitsa 
delicacy and precision iu every movement, irresistibly fascinating. She 
seldom astonishes, but she always charms her audience. Her pantomi. 
mic acting at the close of the first act of Giselle is, however, worthy of 
being classed among the greatest efforts of art. [t is original and truthful, 
and approaches almost to the tragic sublime. Here Blangy towers above 
her more experienced rival, and justly seizes the palm of precedence. 

On Wednesday Asmodeus was produced with success. Le Sage’s novel, 
Le Diable Boiteux, has furnished the incidents which are skilfully arranged 
for dramatic effect by the composer. Clevphas, the student, (M. Bouraxi,) 
the premiere dansuse of the Madrid Theatre, (Mlle. Blangy,) his atten: 
tions to her draw him inte a quarrel with two Spanish noblemen, 
swords are drawn, and the guards appear; Cleophas escapes over the 
roof of the house, and seeks refuge in a room in an adjoining dwelling 
which proves to be a laboratory. The young student enters by a win- 
dow, and in the attempt, accidentally breaks a large vase, from which 
appears Asmodeus. The spirit, thankful fr nis escape, takes Cleo phas 
under his protection, and promises to unite him to Florinde. The scene 
changes to the Enchanted Garden, where Florinde has been conveyed 
by Asmodeus. A picturesque pas de Nymph is here introduced by Miss 
Vallee and the ladies of the Ballet ; and a brilliant Pas de deux by Mlle. 
Blangy and M. Bouraxi which close thefirst act. The second act opens 
with a view of the interior of the theatre at Madrid, the ballet is about to 
commence, and we learn that the young noblemen, indignant at the pre- 
ference shown by Florinde for the student, has organized a clique? to 
hiss her off the stage and suppo't her professional rival Mariette (Miss 
H. Vallee). The curtain rises and discovers the auditors of the theatre, 
Mariette appears and is loudly applauded, while Florinde on her ap- 
pearance is overwhe!med with hisses and contempt. Florinde falls in- 
sensible on the stage and is conveyed to the Green Room, where she is 
followed by Cleophas ; acharming scene of pantomimic action follows 
when Asmodeus enters. He conveys the lovers to his ench»nted palace, 
and the ballet terminates with a series of divertisements, La Cypiotte by 
Blangy, Bouraxi, Miss H. Vallee and M. Wielhoff in this scene, is the gem 
of the piece. 

The ballet met with loud applause, and Mile. Blangy was called be- 
fore the curtain to receive the approbation of the house. 

The Park closed abruptly on Thursday, buat is anneunced to re-open 
on Monday evening, when Mr. Anderson commences a sburt engage- 








ment. 
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Broapway Tueatre.—The successful Old Heads and Young Hearts, 
ond London Assurance, have been running on alternate nights during the 
week to well filled houses. 

On Monday next, a new Drama from the pen of H. P. Grattan, called 
‘“* The Advocate, or the last Cause,” is to be produced. 

Bowery Tueatre.— Mr. Marble, the delineator of Yankee character, 
has been playing a tolerably saccessful engagement during the week, 
during which he produced his last prize Comedy. ‘ The People’s Can- 
didate? It was withdrawn after a few representations. 

Mr. Hamblin has become once more the sole proprietor of this House, 
and we understand that he contemplates extensive alterations and im- 
provements, which will be carried into operation in May next. 

Otymeic Tueatue.—There has been no novelty at this house during 
the week excepting an addition made to the popular “ Glance at New York” 
which affords a fuller display of Chanfra 1's peculiar talents in the charac- 
ter of Mose. Several novelties are announced as being in preparation. 

CuatuamM Tueatre.—Mr, A, A. Adams is still the “ Star’’ at this 
house and is winning golden opinions from the Chathamiteax This ‘Thea. 
tre is now an orderly and well conducted establishment with a strong stock 
company, comprising Mrs. Wilkinson, Mr. Heild, Mr. Sutherland and 
Mr. Winans among its members. 


== 





—— 


PARK THEATRE. 
Monday—Madlle Blangy’s Benefit and last appearance. 
Tuesday—Mr, =f = omg Benefit and last appearance. 
_Wednesday—Mr. Anderson will appear ina favourite character who is engaged {or a 
limited period, 
Mr. Anderson will appear on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—Manufacturer’s Warebouse, 91 Jobo 

street, corner of Gold, New York, HENRY OWEN, sole agent for the United Siateg 
and Canada, bas alarge and complete assortment of these well-known Pens constantly 
on haad, together with Porcupine Holders, Silver and German Silver Mounts, Rose- 
wood. CLeap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the Trade. 

CauTion.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been 
the cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the pub- 
lic, that Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that protection the laws ef ihe 
country extend to him. 

In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of ihe 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating bis rights, perpetually 
restraining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name 
or trade marks of Mr. Gillott, 

The publicare hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at«nce, on dis+ 
covery, be instituted against them, for any iufringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or 
trade marks. nov & 








par ERNST, Professor of the Flute and Guitar, Music Room, 395 Broadway, 
near Walker street, would respectfully announce that he has just now afew most 
excellent Boehm Flutes for sale. These instruments are manufactured expressly for him, 
and constructed entirely on the original principles of the celebrated Behm. Mr. Ernst 
offers particular advantages, having enjoyed a long acquaistance with the inventor in 
Europe, and having been the first to introduce in this city the Behm Flute as adopted 
in the Conservatoire Royale de Paris, London Royal Academy of Music, and the prin- 
cipal musical institutions on the continent. He has also a number of very good eight 
keyed Flutes, taken in exchange for Boehm instruments, which he would dispose of on 
moderate terms, and they are mostly trom the oest makers. 

A full scale of fingering, and all the instructions necessary to the understanding of the 
eculiarities ot the Behm Flute, accompany every instrument. All interested in the 

lute are invited to call at 395 Broadway, where all Mr. Ernst’s musical publications 
rete b e had. dec 18—3m 


PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS. - 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
131 Nassau-st., New York. 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


VJ OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES-—It is now universally 
L admitted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvan 
ism or Magnetism, is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that Disease in 
many of its most painful forms is entirely ewing to the absence of this Galvanic or 
Magnetic power in its healthy proportions. If then we can readily supply this won- 
¢rous power, when itis thus deficient, we can eueccees combat Disease ; and this 
has been fully and perfectiy attained by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 

MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE isan important improve- 
nent over all other forms of manufacture, andhas been adopted by the Medical Pro- 
ession generally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machine 
muse. It is exceedingly ee in construction ; and, therefore, not liable to get out 
of order, as is the case with all other instruments. It admits of the most perfect eon- 
trol, and can be GRADUATED to any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or suffi- 
cient for the strongest adult, at the pleasure of thecperator. The Magnetic influence 
is imparted ina continuous manner and with no unpleasant sensation to the most deli- 
cate patient. It requires no assistant in its use, and isin every respect entirely barm- 


ess. 

MOORHEAD’S MAGNETIC MACHINES are used with posiTIVE AND PERMANENT 
success in all cases of Rheumatism, acute or chronic, seated either in the héad, joimts or 
limbs ; Gout, Tic Douloureux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Ep}- 
lepsy, Dyspepsia, Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the 
Joints, Lunbago, Neuralgia, Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Ner- 
vous and Physical Energy, and all Nervous Diseases. As a preventive for Apoplexy, 
the Machine is confidently recommended, and in the most confirmed cases of crotula, 
Dropsy, Erysipe‘as, Deafness, Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its 
effects are equally successful. 

ach Machine is compactly arranged with the Battery and all necessary ss megge | 
put upin neat rosewood boxes Accompanying each is a new Manual, containing ( 
and simple directions for its use and application in the various diseases in which it & 
recommended. Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this Machin€ 
as everything regarding it is perfectly simpl+ and intelligible. 

All Physicians, Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these 
beautiul instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in numerous diseases in which 
ordinary medical treatment is of slight avail. 

Price of the Machines, complete, $10, $12 and $15, accorcing to size and power. They 
can be readily and safely sent to any partof United States, Cunada, the Briiish Pro- 
vinces and West Indies, and each instrument is warranted. 

The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINBS are manufactured and sold whole- 
sale and retail by D. C. MOORH EAD. 12 Broac way, New York. 

N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will be promptly and 
oar efully fulfilled janis 
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THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED 21sT AUGUST, 1847. 
CAPITAL, FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 

President, Hugh C, Baker ; Vice Presidert, J 'T. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & 
Sa“leir; Physicians, G. O'Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 

HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssuRANCE UPON LIVEs, and transact any 
business dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grant or pur- 
chase Annuities or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

in addition te the various eqvantiees offered by other Companies, the Directors of 
this Company are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a 
rate of compound interest much beyond that which can be ob.ained in Britain, to pro- 
mise @ most material reduction cost ; gunrentenng Assurances, Survivorships or En- 
dowments for a smaller present payment, or yearly 
ANNUITIES whether immediate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. 
They can also point to the local position of the Company as of peculiar importance 10 
intending Assurers, as it enables such As: urers to exercise control over the Company, 
and facilitates the acceptance of healthy risks, as well as the prompt settlement 0 
claims. 

Assurances can be effected either WITH or WiTHoUT participation in the profits of the 
Company; the premiums may be paid in hbaif yoeely or quarterly instalments; 
and the HALF CREDIT SYSTEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be give® 
for one half of the first sevEN premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 


~ Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 


piemium, and granting increased 











a With | Without ; With | Without) pal 

Age. | profts. | Profits. | Halt Credit. | Age. | pronts. | Profits | Halt Credit. 
15 1131 165 40 362 214 8 2176 

20 1174 1 911 45 71 [3 4° 8 74 

Biieiies) ase | B seaigal fay 
30 | 29 22 

35 | 21671264] 292 60 71010 [6 ot 6 132 








The above rates, For Life Without icipation and Half Credit, will, upon compari- 
son, be found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other Cmeglh f ecoom any! 
to nose e in Coseda, while the cosured Lom partici haga share ree-fourths o 
the whole profit o t Branch o e mpany’s bus 5 : 
Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and an further information 
respecting the system of the Company, or the practice of Life Assurance, can be ob- 
tained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 



















Agents and Medical Officers already appointed: 
BUREUNEE ccscccsecccs sconces William Muirhead.....+cssesrssssssreeeevsesseecceceonssene 
Cobourg.......+. ++ee-James , gy eee Sai halli seitatthdindiatstbtacsesecs 
~~ ynagneaane ae ea teacnee -Dr. James Hamilion....... 

peccseesccecossuse coeeceses cats vues -Dr. er Anderso 

onl Raeanananegapeseeee, a A. Willson -Dr. 8S. C. Sewell....... 
Paris........ pore Gamares..:--2 sees ee eerescenececseess sees 
P e * - alcolm AMCTON-ceeeereee FRET OP eee ee ee ee eee 

at em Welch and DavieS....++-+ssersceececceeceesecsececcsesecsees 
St. Catharines........0.00+++* Lachlan Bell........ *pec*ppsoccees — 





Toronto......e00+5 o7r0,, Bdmund Bradbur.we.. 


Br f 5 Ny eaorgs Herrick s...e 
*seeeees*** William Lapenotiere. -Dr. Samuel J. Stratfurd.... 
Woodstock.....s.ceeeeseere oy inrder of the Board . 


THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secrewary. 
dec 18 a 








NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.’ 

EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 

CAPITAL Lape aca 1 oF $2,500,000. . a 
fund (from surplus premiums) of about 000. (Part of eap: 
Besides a reserve fund ( e winvested: in the United States.) ( 
T. LAMI RRAY, Esq., George-st., Hanover-sqaare, 
Chairman ofthe Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
(Chief Office for America,74 Wall-st)—New York. 
Jacob Harvey, Esq.,Chairman; Jas. Boorman, Esq., Gorbam A. Worth, Eq. 
Jobn J. Palmer, a George porcine. a Samuel M. Fox, Be 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq., Samnel 8. Howland, Esq., Willixm Van Hook, Es¢-s 
and C. Edward Habicht, E q- 

EDWARD T, RICHARDSON Esq., General, Accountant. ; 
Pamphlets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, &c. &c., obtained at the Ch 
Office 74 Wall-s:, or from either of the Agents throughout the United States, and Brit 
North American Colonies 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agen: . 
aug2s for the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 























